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the Shape of Things 


REIGN MINISTER EVATT OF AUSTRALIA 

ded a note long awaited in the Security Council, the 

¢ of moral realism, He recalled the speech of Cordell 
Bil two years ago in which he said, “We have moved 
fem the careless tolerance of evil institutions to the 
mpviction that free government and Nazi and Fascist 
gvernment cannot coexist in this world.” Franco Spain, 
Evatt, is a fascist regime ‘‘which was introduced by 
mce, was based on force, was associated with similar 
fepimes in acts of violence, including the extreme vio- 
Mce of the World War itself, and is maintaining itself 
force and violence.” The report of the subcommittee, 
cumenting the declarations of San Francisco, Potsdam, 












jing nations, provided ample proof of the regime’s 
tential menace to world peace. At London the Assem- 
iy requested the member nations to “act in accordance 
Bi tle letter and spirit’ of these statements. The 
$ curity Council now has the obligation of applying the 
f inciples of the declarations, of specifying the proper 
ion to be taken. What action could be more fitting 
an that the Assembly, in which all the nations are 
presented, call upon its members to break off diplo- 
: atic relations with Franco? If unanimously adopted, 
: 
} 
. 





















ch an action would be likely to prove effective in free- 


the 
pms, : 
dint |e the Spanish people from a tyranny too long endured. 
jow hy should the Spanish people, who first felt the 


uclty of fascist war, be the last to experience the 
surgence of European democracy? Evatt looked for- 
yard to the day when Franco would be gone and when 
¢ Spanish people would have ‘an opportunity to co- 
erate in the great purposes of the United Nations and 
b make their fitting contribution to the welfare of the 
morld.” This man was speaking not as an Australian, 
jot as a representative of a power bloc, but as a member 
E\ f the supreme council of the nations. No wonder the 
Mclegates from the United States and the United King- 
om required a few days to think it over. 

i + 

‘ DNE EFFECT OF THE VATICAN’S POLITICAL 
s, excursions has been to spur the Protestant churches into 
‘ pnited action without precedent in this country. A deep 
a fend growing sense of outrage has mounted among our 
itizenry over the campaign sponsored by the Knights of 





Columbus and other Catholic groups in favor of the 
fascist Franco. The blatant interference of the Pope in 
the recent European elections has roused Americans who 
don't like to be told by any church how to vote and who 
cherish that basic tenet of democracy—separation of 
church and state. The fact that the leaders of seven great 
Protestant denominations representing more than thirty 
million members waited on President Truman to demand 
the recall of Myron C. Taylor from Rome should give 
pause to those Catholics here and abroad who debase 
the name “Christian” by applying it to the most reaction- 
arty of political faiths. When Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary of the Federal Churches of Christ in 
America, described the present diplomatic relations be- 
tween Washington and the Vatican State as “unauthor- 
ized”’ and “unconstitutional” and demanded that they be 
permanently severed, he spoke for more than the delega- 
tion. He spoke for the vast majority of free Americans. 


% 
MR. TRUMAN IS LIKE A MISCHIEVOUS BOY 


who seems to enjoy frightening people with no thought 
for the consequences. The President started off his press 
conference last Thursday with a sly grin on his face. He 
had a firecracker in his hand, and, oh boy, just wait until 
he threw it. With a bang the announcement came: Fred 
Vinson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; the Office of Recon- 
version abolished. The correspondents trudging along 
Pennsylvania Avenue back to their offices were an awed 
and sober lot. They had not believed Mr. Truman even 
in his new reckless mood would go-that far—John 
Snyder a Cabinet officer! Now the circle of White House 
advisers is narrowed: Snyder, the glum little Missouri 
banker who goaded Mr. Truman into his anti-labor stand 
and his neutrality on price controls; Admiral Leahy, a 
grim old reactionary; George Allen, the clown and one- 
time corporation lobbyist; John Steelman, more inter- 
ested in keeping than in doing his job; Attorney General 
Tom Clark, Texas conservative. Vinson will fit easily into 
the Supreme Court. He is a friendly, tolerant Southerner 
of the Alben Barkley type, not a fighting liberal like 
Hugo Black or a thinker like Justice Douglas. The Repub- 
licans are delighted with the Snyder appointment. They 


will have good fun poking into his qualifications. As for 
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the Democrats, the gloom last Thursday in their dy, 
rooms and at naticnal headquarters was as thick x 
Washington fog. Some are going around muttering ah) 
the strange spell that has transformed Harry Trump, 
once so innocent and likable, ini> a character who tiky 
perverse delight in destroying che liberal movement, 4 
Democratic Party, and respect for the office of Preside 


Pam 


THE SUPREME COURT HAS ONCE AGap 
tightened its noose around Jim Crow. In a recent sixs 
one decision the court has invalidated a state statute, 
quiring segregation of Negro passengers on interstate | 
lines, The ruling was handed down on the appeal, 
Irene Morgan, a Negro woman, who was fined $10 by 
Virginia court for refusing to sit in the segregated secti 
of a bus during a trip from Gloucester County, Virgiag 
to Baltimore, Maryland. The majority opinion, writs 
by Justice Stanley F. Reed, is based on the sensible preg 
ise that “seating arrangements for the different races; 
interstate motor travel require a single, uniform rule| 
promote and to protect national travel.” The princip) 
used to uphold this rule of expediency was the famili 
doctrine that the states cannot impose their regulatio 
on interstate traffic. While the decision does not, ¢ 
course, invalidate Jim Crow regulations on intrastate b 
travel, it makes the enforcement of such regulation 
almost impossible. For it will be exceedingly difficult f 
the bus companies to apply one rule to interstate an 


6 


still another to intrastate travel, That most of the increy : . 
ingly important interstate bus travel is controlled by ti 
£. 

















same large companies which dominate the intrasty 
traffic will only complicate to absurdity any attempt t i 
retain Jim Crow regulations on local travel. In this as i 
other recent decisions involving minority rights, th 
Supreme Court has not only cleared the way for affirm 
tive Congressional action but appears to have suggcstell 
the advisability of such action. What is needed in thi 
instance, of course, is legislation prohibiting all forg 


~ 


of segregation in interstate air, train, and bus travel 
The Morgan case represents still another significant vif 
tory for Negro rights won by William H. Hastie in thy 


Supreme Court. While Mr. Hastie will make an excellc) 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, his presence will 4! 


sorely missed in Washington. 
+ 


ANOTHER COURT DECISION, THAT IN THI 
Lovett-Watson-Dodd cases, represented a significant vit 
tory in the often discouraging struggle against Congres 
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sional infringement of individual liberties. Since ¢ 
establishment of the Dies committee some years ag) 
there has seemed to be no limit to the powers of a Con 
gressional committee to slander respectable individual 
and besmirch reputations by false accusations. In the cs 
of Robert Morss Lovett, Goodwig Watson, and William 
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odd the House backed up its irresponsible committee 


ED 
. attaching a rider to an appropriation bill specifically 
ae ‘ aving salaries to the three men accused by the com- 
a itt . and forbidding their future employment by the 
a wvernment of the United States. Speaking for the court, 
. " baste Black declared that the House’s action “clearly 
er § shes the punishment of the named individuals 
BB ithout a judicial trial.” Thus the rider was, in effect, a 
Pill of attainder, a legislative measure specifically out- 
AGA ed by the Constitution. The decision does nothing to 
nt s Miclear the reputations of the three accused men, or of the 
tat Mhundreds of others who have been hounded by the Dies 
rstate ad Rankin committees, but it at least serves warning to 
ppe such committees that they cannot legally go beyond 
$10 tefmmeslander and seek to punish individuals for their political 
d se r economic beliefs. 
Vir * 
| “ttiDWARD R. STETTINIUS HAS RESIGNED AS 
“ PROBE ited States representative on the United Nations Se- 
_— fcurity Council ostensibly on the ground that he feels he 
+ ule as mpleted the task intrusted to him by the President 
TINCPHRE the safe launching of the United Nations, Actually 
a me ot departure is believed due to his chagrin at Secretary 
oe q rnes's insistence on treating him as “a messenger boy. 
™ » “ESMr. Stettinius would seem to have a right to object to 
-_ Buch treatment except for the fact that he is a natural 
— H ‘messenger boy,” lacking the qualities needed to com- 
‘UN Tmand the respect of the Security Council. That respect, 
KC ave are sure, will be won by his successor, Senator Warren 
7 R. Austin, a Vermont Republican who has never let 
PY “ESparty allegiance override his private convictions. Though 
rasa Py: conservative in domestic affairs and a stalwart 
=e Gritic of the New Deal, Mr. Austin gave unswerving 
he 3 »port to Roosevelt's foreign policies because he was 
" onvinced that fascism represented not only a physical 
_ a moral danger. His willingness to accept his new 
g ost at a moment when the future of the United Nations 
ooks dark is an indication that he holds tenaciously to 
om belief that the world can find security through col- 
TvGRMective action. “I would not have accepted the position.” 
n1 > told the Senate, “if I didn’t have faith in the possi- 
1 SP Pility of making progress.” 
Clita 
il] by * 
MTHE ELECTION OF EUGENE MEYER AS HEAD 
gof the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
THE elopment has evoked general applause, in which The 
| vid pge warmly joins. Of course we have often disagreed 
__pgpvith Mr. Meyer on public questions and expect to do so 
é™ Bn the future, but we respect his character and admire 
. us ability. Having so far pursued three careers with 
ol listing tion, he is Clearly a man of parts. As a young man 
7 e headed his own very successful banking firm in New 
~~ TBYork. In 1917 he moved to Washington for a long spell 









of public service. In 1933, returning to private life, he 
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of the gutter into which 
rd B. McLean and 
in the CoOUunLry, Now 


rid as head 


picked the Washington Post out 
it had been 


made it one of 


pushed by the late Edwa 
4 


f the best new spapers 


1 


; »; , ] oh 
at seventy he entering the service of the wi 


of an institution which can play a great public part in 


Mr. 


has been 


fostering an expanding international 
Meyer's reputation as a “sound” banker will, it 


suggested, encourage private financial houses to cooperate 
with the World Bank. 


even more to the point is Mr, Meycr's broad understand 


That is ortant, but what is 
ing of the politi ical and economic facts of international life 


and their relati ,onship to American prosperity. 


* 


EATING AT CHILDS THE OTHER DAY—THE 
times are bad and, as the poet says, hourly worsen— 
The Nation’s youngest and meekest staff member, a 
newly discharged soldier, sat giumly staring at his menu, 
debating whether to order Dutch Peace Cake or pie with 
Whipped Topping. Suddenly he began to laugh hysteri- 
cally, and shouted: “This morning when I walked by the 
Dawn Patrol Barbershop it had a sign in 
Black Eyes Made Natural; 
in Coward Comfort; and the restaurant next door says 
it's about to move into a building ‘worthy of the name 
Chock Full O’ Nuts.’ The box of candy I bought for my 
wife says on the label that its made of lecithin, albumen, 


the window : 


the shoestore sign says, Walk 


vegetable coloring matters, and gum arabic; when the 
army didn’t send me overseas the bulletin board said, 
Project Wonderful has been deactivated; the new trans- 
lation of the Bible says: Regard the log in your own 
eye; and the soap flakes at the grocery are named Atomic 
Fluff. Whipped Topping! Whipped Topping! I want 
cream!” The older members of the staff told the veteran 
that all this is Civilization As We Know It—something 
men neither understand nor change, but only adjust 
themselves to; they left him muttering, “And why do 
they have to call the good old League of Nations th 


UN?” 
+ 


CALIFORNIA ELECTIONS ARE UNPREDICTABLE 
only to those who gaze upon the strange political scene 
from a distance. Far from being unexpected, Earl War 
ren’s victory at the primary on June 4 was clearly indi- 
cated by every poll taken since the first of the year. While 
it has unquestionably made him a leading contender for 
the Republican nomination in 1948, it was the result, not 
so much of a swing to the right, as of “a crack at the 
left.” 
safely 
cratic Party for Li 


-John P. Shelley and Edmund G, Brown- 


And although Warren won handsomely, it can be 
predicted that the liberal nominees of the Demo- 
eutenant Governor and Attorney Gen- 
eral- will win 


in November. The liberal members of the California 


Congressional delegation all won renomination and 


In fact, two of 


should be reelected without difficulty. 
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these candidates, Cecil King and Chet Holifield, both 


i 


Democrats, were reelected at the primaries. Scoring an 
the hotly 


. . rye ore } 
contested Senatorial race, Will Rogers, Jr., cut deeply 
ne primary 


impressive victory over Ellis E. Patterson in 


into the Republican vote. On the basis of 
eturns, Rogers should defeat Senator William Know- 
The con- 
\Woarren's 


land, the Republican nominee, in November. 


clusion would seem to be, therefore, that 

victory was a personal triumph, but such is not 
The real story of the election is the defeat of Bob Kenny 
rather than the victory of Earl Warren. Complex and 
highly significant, the full details of this must be 
reserved for a later issue. But this much can be said now: 
the defeat of Kenny was the result of widespread dis- 
affection among California Democrats, the fratricidal 


the case. 


bE fond 


COTY 


feud between Patterson and Rogers which was permitted 
to become the major issue of the campaign, the complete 
disintegration of the coalition of forces that won im- 
pressive victories for Franklin D. Roosevelt, an outbreak 
of intransigent “infantile leftism,” and a badly run 


campaign. 


Last Chance to Stop 
Inflation 


HE Senate Banking Committee [abored and labored 
for seven weeks. Out came a creature so monsirous 
llous mem- 


that it frightened and awed even the most cal 


ber of the committee. The name it goes by is an example 
of the strange cynicism that rises occasionally on Capitol 
Hill. The name is ‘“The Senate Price Control Bill.’’ 
When the committee doors opened last Thursday, the 
members were in an odd mood. Senator Millikin was 
struck by the humor of the situation. When asked if the 
committee action was unanimous he replied with a smile, 
There was a unanimous lack of enthusiasm.’ Senator 
‘Taft was brusque. Senator Barkley, the Administration 
leader, grimly remarked, “I am making the report for 
the committee. But I will make it plain to the Senate I 
neither indorse or sponsor the bill.” The Republicans, 
most responsible for the terrifying creature, disclaimed 
parentage. Said Senator Ferguson, “It's an orphan.”’ 
During the four weeks of closed executive sessions the 
committee was subjected to a barrage of pressure lobby- 
ing. Every group that could find a willing Senator used 
the closed doors and Congressional preoccupation with 
labor problems to tack on an amendment. Farm lobby- 
ists, dairy interests, automobile and refrigerator manu- 
facturers, cotton speculators, fats and oils professors, 
clothing manufacturers, retail merchandisers, all had 
their innings. In this “'pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey”’ spirit 
Senator Hickenlooper even got in an amendment to help 


the work-glove manufacturers. On one amendment a 
& 
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bewildered Senator voted yes, got scared and voted », 
then decided to withdraw his vote altogether. | 

The forces were never equal. Senator Wagner, cop 
mittee chairman, is a tired man and had to rely main}; 4 
Senator Barkley to carry on the fight. But the majoriy 
leader could only be sure of Downey, Murdock, Tayo, 
and Mitchell—all Democrats—for support, and all hi 
prestige and skill were not sufficient to halt the panidy 
rush to aid the pressure groups. Taft, with no Special 
ax to grind but with an inveterate hatred of all gover. 
ment controls, led the opposition, skilfully encouraging 
everyone he could reach to put in an amendment. Ty 
resulting bill bears a close resemblance to the pork-barr 
and graft bills that slip by in state legislatures. 

All this time the White House was doing nothin, 
Chester Bowles, almost at the end of his string, prodde; 
and pushed. But John Snyder was not interested in price 
controls: things would work out all right without them 
In what may be his swan song Bowles made a dismj 
prophecy two days before the Senate committee reported 
“If the price-contro] bill shaping up becomes law, instead 
of labor peace we can look for a renewal of wage de. 
mands, a renewal of management refusals, and a renewal 
of bitter and costly strikes to settles the issues.” 

He made another attempt to stir Truman into action, 
The afternoon the committee reported, the OPA sent 1 
digest of the bill to the White House with a request that 
the President comment on it at his weekly press con: 
ference. To a reporter primed with the question Mr. 
Truman replied blandly that he didn’t know anything 
about the bill, made it fairly evident that Bowles’s resig- 
nation would not be unacceptable, and wound up by 
saying that just about all the reconversion problems were 
solved. 

But public indifference has been the 
hind the Senate committee report. The Senators felt 
secure behind the closed doors. The outraged constitu- 
ents who had swelled the Congressional mailbags after 
the House action appeared no longer interested. The 
coal and railroad strikes were a helpful diversion. Then 
lobbyists whispered that all that mail had been just a 
lot of propaganda stirred up by the C. I. O., the Com- 
munists, and Walter Winchell. It was a one-letter shot; 
the people would forget. 

Now the outcome depends on the people. The House 
and Senate are not determined opponents of price con- 
trol. The number of Congressmen who are committed in 
their opposition is quite small—about equal to those 
who sincerely believe in it. The vast majority have what 
might be termed a political interest in the issue. Can 
they gain more by helping out the angry groups who 
contribute to political campaigns as individuals or by 
taking the side of the people? The fate of price control, 
the last check on inflation depends on what impression 
the American people can make on Congress, And the 
time is short—a week, or ten days, at the most. 


main factor be- 
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Europe Votes 


HE RESULTS of the French and Italian general 
elections held on June 1, added to those of the 
Taal ‘Belgian, Dutch, and Czech polls, which have all taken 
a ince the beginning of the year, have afforded the 





ATIO) 





1 all his 

...:, Mirend spotters a wealth of material. Many of their pub- 
pan 

» snecjjfished conclusions, however, appear to embody a good 
Meal of wishful thinking. Certainly, it is difficult to dis- 
SOVEIp. - ’ . a : 

ura ern, as some commentators succeeded in doing on the 
uragingae “ oe 

nt. ‘Th,fEpasis of the French vote, a definite turn of the Commu- 
AA ije . 


1... .faipist tide in Western Europe and the beginning of a con- 
Iservative reaction. On the other hand, it is plain that 
the Communists are still a minority, albeit a strong and 


\Othing 
Byigorous one, and that the Sovietization of Europe will 


rodded ; 
* sail not be a blitz campaign. Even in Czechoslovakia, wher« 
t them fmegratitude to Russia is a really potent factor, the Com- 
dism; Emunists won only some 40 per cent of the total vote and, 
satel Ewith the closely allied Socialist Party, command a bare 
‘nsteaiff majority in Parliament. 
ve FR The fact is the political situation in Europe gener- 
i: ally is still very fluid. There has been a widespread 
. breaking of old allegiances, but new lines have yet to be 
ction firmly drawn. Only when the peace treaties have been 
sent 4p written, and economic life has revived to some extent 


1 thes twill any kind of political stabilization become possible. 
Bthe one definite and permanent popular decision made 
Mr at the polling booths has been the Italian choice of a 
republic. Paying the price of cowardly subservience to 
fascism, the House of Savoy has gone to join the band 
by @ of royal exiles who now far outnumber the little group 
were & of enthroned kings. Monarchy is an expiring institution, 
surviving only in a few countries where monarchs have 


he. f adapted themselves to democracy. 
felt The European polls suggest that capitalism is dying 
tity. f out almost as rapidly. Everywhere political competition 


is not so much between socialism and private enterprise 
The | as between different varieties of socialism. Throughout 
Western Europe the right wing has been borrowing the 


nen 

+t a | social programs of the left. The variously named Catho- 

ym- | lic parties which have emerged with pluralities, though 

ot; F Not with majorities, in France, Italy, Holland, and Bel- 
gium are all committed to a planned economy and exten- 

1se | Sive measures of public ownership. The real conservative 


yn: | Partics, those with which American Republicans could 
in [| make common cause, have all but evaporated. 

\S¢ Agreement on the shape of economic things to come 
at [1s not, however, proving a unifying factor. The political 
in f Pattern that seems to be developing is one of rivalry be- 


i090 | tween two theocracies—communism and Catholicism. 
yy | This can be most plainly perceived in France, where the 
I Catholic Mouvement Républicain Populaire added im- 
n f Ppresstvely to its aggregate vote on June 1 and returned 
e ff the largest number of deputies, thereby displacing the 
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Communist Party from the position 1t had won last Octo- 
ber. However, the setback suffered by the Communists 
was very slight, for although they lost a few seats, they 
increased their popular vote. The real losers were the 
Socialists, who suffered from defections to both right 
and left. In Italy, on the other hand, the Socialists were 
able to take second place after the Christian Democrats. 
But the Communists were not far behind and rolled up 
a striking total of votes considering how much they 
were handicapped by Russian demands for reparations 
and support of Yugoslav claims to Trieste. 

Judging by these results, Europeans are not approach- 
ing post-war politics in a very rationalistic frame of 
mind. They are seeking a faith to live by and are, there- 
fore, attracted by parties that offer them a dogma. They 
tend increasingly to look either to the Vatican or to the 
Kremlin, both of which command a devoted, virile, and 
compact body of disciples in every country of West 
ern Europe, excluding Scandinavia. As a result, the 
outlook for social democracy in Western Europe, for the 
growth of states where social ownership of the means of 
production is combined with the enhancement of civil 
liberty, is far from reassuring. For in the matter of civil 
liberty neither Communists nor Catholics can be trusted. 

We make this statement though fully aware that the 
Pope has repeatedly claimed that the church is ‘he great 
champion of liberty. In the electioneering address which 
he broadcast on the eve of the Italian and French polls 
he called on “‘the 
church's incessant solicitude to protect the peoples against 


evidence of history to show the 


the despotism of princes careless of the common good.” 
So he dismissed without a qualm the long black record 
of cooperation between the papacy and lay tyrants, from 
Philip II of Spain to Mussolini; so he overlooked the 
fact that in Catholic Spain today hundreds of thousands 
of men are being imprisoned without trial without a 
murmur of protest from the church. History shows 
clearly that the Catholic church has supported liberty of 
conscience only in lands where Catholics are a minority. 
And the same is true of freedom of speech and the press, 
as may be seen today in Eire, where a censorship in- 
spired by the church prevents the printing of books by 
nearly every well-known Irish author. The truth is that 
freedom is stifled by doctrines of infallibility whether 
they emanate from Rome or Moscow. 

If either Catholicism or communism contrives to estab- 
lish itself in a position of absolute power in Europe, 
liberty as we know it will be buried, for neither recog- 
nizes that the basic freedom is freedom for heretics. 
Europe's elections underline the danger. We can only 
hope that the two rival ideologies, at present fairly 
evenly matched, will by a process of mutual exhaustion 
prepare the ground for a reaction to the skeptical, liber- 
tarian tradition which is Western Europe's greatest con- 


tribution to civilization. 
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Professor political economy at the University of London 
and chairman of the British Labor Party Executive 
Pandan tame 7 remai - liti » hath side > other te 
London, June 7 emain power politics on Doth sides on any other term; 


DO not think the two days’ debate on foreign affairs 
in the House of Commons has solved any of our 

problems. It has made clear that Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Bevin are genuinely anxious for Anglo-Russian undcr- 
standing and, I think, genuinely baffled at the in ensity 
of the refusal of Moscow to cooperate. Quite frankly, 
many of the questions put to Russia by Mr. Bevin are 
¢ answer. 


questions that the Kremlin can but will no 
Churchill and 


I do not gain the impression that Mr 
his supporters are very deeply disturbed by these dif- 
ferences. They see Christian democracy growing every- 
where; they are satisfied that the longer and deeper the 
split between Russia and the Western states the better it 
may ultimately be for reaction generally. And since Mr. 
Churchill Anglo-American 
alliance and, second, a strong chain of anti-Bolshevik 
the present 


obviously wants, first, an 
states in the west and center of Europe, all 
disharmonies seem to suit him very well. 
But Mr. Bevin’s questions to Mr. Molotov are based 
on the assumption that Anglo-Russian friendship is 
urgent, and I think we ought to be given what we have 
not been given—straightforward answers to them from 
the Kremlin. Particularly a British Socialist would like 
to know: (1) Does not Mr. Molotov agree that the 
sooner the European war is liquidated the better for 
everybody? (2) Does he take the view that on every 
issue the war can only be ended on Russian terms? 
(3) Does he think that an injustice to the Italians in 
Trieste can be compensated for by an injustice to the Sen- 
ussi in Somaliland? (4) Does he propose to maintain 
without time limit the division of Germany into its 
present zones with the tragic economic consequences? 
(5) Does he assume that a regional arrangement under 
the principles of the United Nations is evil, but that 
the organization of Russian satellite states in the east is 
good? If so, why? (6) Can he see no way of giving 
Russia access through the Dardanelles to the Mediter- 
ranean without making Turkey a satellite power of 
Russia? If British ships, as Mr. Bevin said, can go to the 
Baltic without the subjugation of Scandinavia, why can- 
not Russian ships go to the Mediterranean without the 
subjugation of Turkey? (7) On the Persian issue, where 
the Russians have a real case, why not propose an inter- 
national body both to develop oil and to end its shame- 
less feudalisms? (8) In the Middle East why not offer 
cooperation through the Social and Economic, Trustee, 
and Security councils to settle differerices which will 


(9) What specific proposals does Russia itself make 
solve the Spanish and the Greek questions? (10) Dg; 
Mr. Molotov propose, in Germany, an enforced unity ¢j 
the Socialist and Communist parties, and does he 
tend to push it at all costs, including arrest and impri. 
onment for its opponents and the conferring of favor 
upon those who support it? 

All these questions relate to certain assumptions aboy 
which we ought to know the Russian view: (1) Is Ru 
sia’s present attitude due to a sense of insecurity caused by 
the maintenance of atomic secrecy? If that secrecy ended 
would the fear disappear? (2) Has Mr. Molotov ma 
up his mind that Western democracy is a waning ass 
and that the greater its problems become, especially j 
economic problems, the more certain is a Communiy 
victory? (3) If he believes (2), how does he accour 
for the fact that save in France free elections have alway; 
resulted in Communist defeat? (4) Is it not possibl 
that his policy is based on the assumption, made as mis 
takenly by Lenin after 1917, that a racked and tormented 
world turns to communism? Is not the fact rather thi 
such a world hands itself over to counter-revolutionay 
adventures whose main safeguard is an attack on Russi:’ 

I am quite certain that Mr. Molotov has grossly under: 
estimated the desire of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin fot 
peace. I think he attributes to power politics judgment 
that are largely the result of his own curious maneuvers 
I doubt whether his policies, as thus far revealed, enlis 
any support in any free country except from those who 
invariably give support to Russia, whether it be right 
or wrong. He seems to me to be asking for exactly that 
appeasement from the Western powers which Litvinov 
so strongly condemned from 1934 until his retirement, 
if that be the word, in March, 1939. 

There is no reason for disagreement on any majot 
issue between the British people and the Russian people. 
The response the former would make to one clear sign 
from Moscow of a genuine desire for understanding 
would be overwhelming, and the force of public opin 
ion would compel the government to act without delay. 
It would dispel the bewilderment at Russian policy of 
which Mr, Churchill and his friends are taking such ob- 
vious advantages. It is no use saying that there is no iron 
curtain when the mind of the Russian government is 
obscured from us all, as Mr. Bevin made plain. It was 
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obscure at the United Nations Assembly in London. I: 
was still more obscure at the Foreign Ministers’ Con: 





diplomats 
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rence in Parts. Nothing in Mr. Molotov’s statement 
fer Paris makes things any clearer. 

. suggest with great anxiety that it is the duty of the 
russians at this grave juncture to answer the questions 
ve are all asking and to tell us the motives upon which 
ey proceed. Twelve months after the end of the war 
he prospects seem more grim than while it was going 
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on. No doubt we have all made mistakes: Great Britain 
has made mistakes in Spain and Greece, as America has 
made them in China and Japan. And I do not think 
Russia is entitled to throw stones when I look at 
Hungary, Rumania, Manchuria, and Austria, I think our 
business is to find terms of common understanding and 
not allow ourselves to drift to ever graver differences. 


) British Labor Takes Stock 


poh BY AYLMER VALLANCE 


fv The Nation’s London correspondent 


1s aboule NE thing can be safely predicted about next 
Is Rus ( } week's annual convention of the British Labor 
used he Party: none of the pianists—not even Mr. Bevin 
ended i_will be shot; and the Communists’ application to join 
v maddmthe party's ranks, with a view to a little gun play “from 
2 asseeithin” in due season, will be firmly rejected. There is 
ally igome doubt about the fate of the executive's proposal 
munig What the party's constitution should be so amended as to 
ccoun[e@ebar any future bids for affiliation. The Transport 
alwayeaVorkers and some other big unions have got round to 
inking that it would be “undemocratic” to pass such 
gn amendment without a poll of their membership. But 
whether or not the accession of affiliates is vetoed for all 
time, the material point is that the party has, in effect, 
Made up its mind that it wants to stand four-square as 
p solid Social Democratic party, that there is no room in 
der at for “intransigent’’ Marxists, and that in less than a 


11 
OSSD 


ANC 

n forg year's tenure of office its leaders have shown remarkable 
ment™ foMpetence in paving the way, along the acceptable lines 
uversf Of gradualist reform, for the eventual establishment of a 
enligf pocialist state. The convention will have no new policy 
who Program before it; there is still plenty to do in Parlia- 
right} Ment before the program on which Labor fought last 


$ummer's election is executed in full. What delegates 


y thatthe 
vinoyf Mill be invited to affirm is that they are satisfied with 
nent saterim progress. They will do so with enthusiasm. 


} This is not to say that there will be no critical voices 
najot} When stock is taken of the year’s performance. Apart 
onle from the group of Labor M. P.’s led by Zilliacus, whose 
sign = complaint is that Mr. Bevin is getting Britain 

irrevocably on the wrong side of a barricade erected 
between the United States and the U. S. S. R., there is 
B much wider feeling in the party that British foreign 
policy, as conducted by a Labor government, has been 
konspicuously lacking in Socialist principles. There will 
be blunt expressions of disapproval about Greece, Indo- 
mesia, Burma, and Malaya, and, above all, about the 
failure, so far, to purge the Foreign Service of career 
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tt idiplomats steeped in the outlook and traditions of pre- 
war regimes, Nevertheless, Mr. Bevin will ‘“‘get away 











with it'’—for several reasons. First, there will be a 
majority in the convention ready to applaud a policy of 
“standing up to Russia,” an attitude which does not 
connote willingness to become junior partner in an 
Anglo-American bloc but simply a desire for a distinc- 
tive “British” line. Secondly, though the Cabinet's hesita- 
tions about Palestine have caused some disquiet, the 
party is almost unanimous in believing that the latest 
approach to the problems of India and Egypt is correct. 
And finally, the government's recent decision about fu- 
ture military service has gone far to reassure those— 
and they were numerous—who feared that Mr. Bevin’s 
“imperialism” might be leading Britain into economically 
disastrous commitments. The party has been quick to 
seize on the point that, with military service cut down 
by 1949 to eighteen months, Britain's conscript forces 
in 1950 will be under 400,000. Add, say 300,000 for 
enlisted volunteers, and all three services will have a 
maximum aggregate strength 500,000 below the fig- 
ure projected for the end of 1946. This entails a sharp 
curtailment of foreign commitments over the next three 
years and represents—so most delegates will feel—a 
victory in the Cabinet for the anti-imperialists. 

Thus the convention, for one reason and another, will 
be content to let foreign policy go—with a few inter- 
rogation marks. Delegates, in any case, are keenly aware 
that the electorate is much more interested in domestic 
issues, and here there is no disposition to complain 
seriously of the record, administrative or legislative. 
Food, of course, is politically a tricky question. John 
Strachey, adept in the technique of ‘‘public relations,” 
may be relied on to avoid the maladroit silences and 
bluster of Sir Ben Smith. He will do all that can be 
done to secure a good press for unpalatable decisions; 
but though Labor is satisfied that the government is the 
victim of circumstances and cannot be held responsible 
for world shortages, the prospect of less milk and meat 
next winter, owing to the shortage of feed caused by 90 
per cent wheat extraction, is worrying M. P.'s in con- 
stituencies where there is a large ‘‘floating’’ vote. It 
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means that if electors are to remain convinced that 


, 


“Labor can do it,”” there has got to be a still more im- 
pressive showing of success in matters in which the gov- 
ernment is master of its fate. 

Is there any reason to fear that success may be lack- 
ing? Few delegates to the convention will have serious 
qualms about the outlook. Reconversion is going smooth- 
ly; apart from a few awkward pockets in the old de- 
pressed areas in South Wales and Scotland, there is lit- 
tle unemployment; exports are booming, and Mr. Dalton 
can borrow whatever he needs at impressively low rates 
of interest. After a slow start the housing program is 
now getting into its stride. Meanwhile Socialist legisla- 
tion—national ‘‘all-in’’ insurance, Aneurin Bevan's 
Health Service, nationalization of the coal mines—is 
well on its way to the statute book. The monopoly of 
the steel magnates is being resolutely assailed: all the 
primary processes of iron and steel production are to be 
taken over by the state. And if the cotton employers 
make difficulties about the compulsory amalgamations and 
recquipment levies recommended by the majority report 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’s Working Party, then, it is con- 
fidentially expected, the spinning section of the cotton 
Industry will be nationalized too. In short, the govern- 
ment is making—is it not?—a remarkably good showing 
in ‘‘selective’’ socialism, not embarking on a head-on 
clash with every vested interest, not forbidding private 
practice to future state-salaried doctors, not discouraging 
capitalist enterprise where the community is benefited 
by it, but gradually taking control over enough key sec- 
tors of the national economy to create a “planned” state. 
How much farther this state is to go toward socialism 
is a question which the electorate will have to answer, 
say, in 1951, 

Such is the government's, and the Labor Party's, case 
for its present policy and performance. It is a strong 
case. The left wing of the party may object that giving 
generous compensation to shareholders of every nation- 
alized undertaking is consolidating the class of rentiers. 
“Leave them to to me,” retorts Mr. Chancellor Dalton, 
with the serviceable instrument of high direct taxation 
in his hand. ‘‘Public boards, staffed by Mr. Burnham's 
managerial commissars, with no workers’ control of in- 
dustry, are not socialism,’ cry the leftists. To this the 
Cabinet's reply is that if experts are not available within 
the party's ranks they must be-sought wherever they can 
be found: efficiency, in a hard world, is the prime need 
today. It will be time enough to implement the slogans 
of socialism when Britain's balance of foreign payments 
is no longer in the red, and when production has 
recovered sufficiently to restore at any rate the pre-war 
level of general living standards. Realism on these lines 
will certainly carry the day at the Bournemouth con- 
vention. 

Yet among those in the British left who, like your 


correspondent, try to view the trend of events objec- 
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tively, without party attachments, there remains ap Uns 
comfortable doubt that the Labor Party, in its presen 
mood, may be inclined to overlook one significant factor. 
The mechanics of the administration are admirable 
social reforms competently drafted into bills, sound sey. 
folding set up for the building of a “controlled” ecgg, 
omy—but what of the spirit of the nation? We are, 
long way from the Dunkirk mood today; there are p; 

“voluntary work groups” in contemporary Britain, ; ape 
there are in Czechoslovakia. Volunteers to help get j, oe Th 
this summer’s crucial harvests are hard to recruit: th y ee | 
coming of state ownership of the pits is making lit; ee re 
difference in absenteeism among the miners; and in th: tee \ 
building industry there is a lamentable picture of swis gai th 
dling and work-dodging on the part of operatives ap; ipegbiia 
employers alike. The facile explanation, “war-wear, 
ness,”’ will not quite do: the Russians are as tired anj 
as drably fed as we, but they are working hard, and y 
ate the Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs. So are all! ‘4, 
people in Europe where the partisan spirit of resistang 
carried on into the peace in the form of a compelling ar 
determination to reconstruct on new lines. The Britis ts 4 
Labor government, for all its merits and achievements : am 
has kindled no such fire. Anxious, above all, to demon 5 
Strate its capacity to “run things” just as competently “ aiid 
the Tories, it may have forgotten that the people whi 
gave it power wanted things run differently, above al 
else. If the convention of 1947 is confronted with inade 
quate national production—and that is the greates 
danger ahead—the cause will be that social reforms ani 
planning are no substitute for the collective enthusiasm 
that only a crusading idea engenders. 


The New French Cabinel _... 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO BE look. L; 
Paris, June} P* cause I 
HE formation of a new French Cabinet may takf§the whole | 
ce entire week and give rise to a series of confusing) #Yugoslav 2 
moments, but in the end Félix Gouin will probably bf @Greek righ 
reappointed as Prime Minister. The M. R. P., as the bigf }Greck Mac 
gest party in the Assembly, is officially claiming thea War Minis 
premiership, and for the next few days the name off funt:! I pac 
Francisque Gay will be heard as the favorite candidate} $Bucapest; | 
since Georges Bidault does not want to leave his poy This tim 
at the Quai D’Orsay. In their hearts, however, th¢ #my persona 
M. R. P. leaders want the Socialists to assume the mai 
responsibility again for three reasons: first, despite th 
M. R. P. gains on Sunday, the Communists and Socialist} } jecp. After 
together polled nine million votes to their six millionf}2 month I 
second, while the Socialists lost mainly for the reason}! necded | 
cited last week in The Nation, they also paid the pric}} without fu 
for having headed the government, thereby becoming} incidentally 
the target of all the criticism and discontent; and third|# Greece an 
once at the helm, the M. R. P. cannot continue its usull ff Croatia, D 
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" Un-H tics, which reflect its Jesuit associations, of reaping all 
Pie, the benefits of Cabinet participation and at the same time 
“CONE sucking every issue that might cost it votes. 


“SH In one of his best editorials since his return to France 
SCH con Blum sharply denounces this double game: ‘‘On 
“00 2 constitutional issue the M. R. P., like the Socialists, 
ms worked for conciliation and agreement. The final project 
~~ OMB as as much their work as ours and certainly much more 
theirs than the Communists’. Then, suddenly, a change 
7 “Mf heart. The spirit of conciliation gives way to intransi- 
UN ORE ence—the M. R. P. rapporteur on the constitution re- 


ECE 

Fins, and the party begins a noisy, spectacular campaign 
1 OM cainst it. What explanation is there for this shift of the 
“Miller, for this whole behavior, if not the M. R. P.’s de- 
_ Nliberate wish, on the eve of the elections and in view of 
Bihe elections, to break the government solidarity?”’ By 
, fptaking a position against the project on which it had col- 
a B laborated, the M. R. P. hoped to throw the blame for the 
Econstitution on the other two parties. “This maneuver,” 
/Blum concludes, “has succeeded. But from the viewpoint 
F of political morality, success is no justification.” 

Once the M. R. P. accepted responsibility for the new 
a government, all their clever tricks would be finished. In 


the next elections, which may take place as early as Sep- 


lal Sofia, June 1 

AM prejudiced in favor of being allowed to go and 
+ k. Last September I left Yugoslavia in a huff be- 
ine a A ( 
tak gthe whole time in Belgrade. When I tried to poke into 
Yugoslav Macedonia in order to check on charges that 


I had spent ten weeks there and had stayed 


a) Pint 


ly bf @Greck rightists were beating the ovzo out of Slavs in 
big #Greek Macedonia and chasing them over the border, the 
- thf #\War Ministry in Belgrade said no. It kept on saying no 


funt:! I packed up and announced I was taking off for 


e 

Jatef@Bucapest; then just before I left it said yes. 

post ) This time Macedonia took and survived the risk of 

thg gmy personal inspection. I managed it by the simple guile 

nait { f obtaining a visa from the Yugoslav legation in Athens 

th¢ hr | crossing directly into Macedonia from Salonika by 
oe 


jecp. After I was in I was able to move freely. In less than 
ionf 2 month I covered more than two thousand kilometers. 
t needed permits, of course, but they were provided 
without fuss. I toured not only Macedonia—in Bitolj, 

g}f incidentally, I found several hundred refugees from 
ird, f reece and confirmation of last year’s reports—but 
j Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Serbia. 

i] 
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tember, they would have to answer directly for all the 
work the regime had done in the interim. The prospect 
does not appeal to them, and in the end they will no 
doubt ‘‘resign” themselves with Christian humility to 
second place even though they received the majority of 
the votes. 

Since a Communist Premier is excluded, the burden 
will again fall to the Socialists. This week the Socialists 
also will officially maintain that they have been the bowc 
émissaire long enough and that the party which was most 
favored at the polls should preside over the new Cabi- 
net. But the Communists will hardly accept an M. R. P. 
Prime Minister, and finally Gouin will have to step in 
again. The possibility of such an outcome was not denied 
by some of the most important Socialist leaders with 
whom I talked. On one point, however, they were very 
firm: under no circumstances will they accept the port- 
folios of Economy, Food, and Finance. These are posts 
in which the most able men can, and for one reason or 
another must, fail in the next few months. The Socialists 
held them in the last Cabinet; now they feel it is only 
fair for the M. R. P. or the M. R. P. and the Commu- 
nists to try their luck and show whether they can do any 
better. 


rs Yugoslavia Revisited 
| BY HAL LEHRMAN 


One of The Nation’s correspondents in the Mediterranean area 


Here and there official stooges attached themselves to 
me, but usually I was able to get at the people and the 
facts without the inconvenient aid of Partisan shepherds. 

Of all the federated Yugoslav republics Macedonia 
seems to be the most content with its new deal. Nobody 
is concerned about individual liberty, because nobody 
knows what it means. There is national liberty, at least 
the trappings of it, and that is what the Macedonians 
have been demanding for half a century. They have 
their own flag and an autonomous Parliament, and are 
happy, except that they would like to bring in Greek 
Macedonia and maybe a piece of Bulgaria. They are busy 
concocting a Macedonian culture; they have twenty-three 
high schools with 15,000 students, as compared to eight 
high schools with 3,800 students in 1940. A suitable 
proportion of these are for the Albanian and Turkish 
minorities, as was not the case under the old regime. 
The Vice-Premier of the Macedonian Republic is a Turk; 
the Minister for Social Welfare is an Albanian. A 
Rumanian sits in the Praesidium, and a Serb—washed 
of the sins of Macedonia’s ancient Serb tyrants—is Min- 
ister of Health. Moslem women are being emancipated 
as fast as they can stand it. In Debar on the Albanian 
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frontier Zinet Krlija, eighteen, is a member of the town 
governing committee. Her mother, Finet, presides overt 
the local Anti-Fascist Women’s League. Zinet dresses 
collegiate, but Finet still wears the veil to placate the 
Debar tories. 

In Macedonia I had my first glimpse of the zest for 
work which the Partisan regime inspires. The citizenry 
streams out of Skopje, the capital, on Sundays to donate 
its labor to the state. Near Boletin I met a gang of two 
hundred youths cheerfully repairing the road without 
pay. Elsewhere in Yugoslavia there are not so many Par- 
tisans, but they have been able to restore the country’s 
highways, bridges, and railways in the year since the 
Germans, Italians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians finished 
destroying them. Lately the public energy has also been 
applied to rebuilding Yugoslavia’s homes. From Zvor- 
nik to Sarajevo, where last year every village lay blasted, 
this time I saw houses rising everywhere, everybody 
building everybody else’s home, scarce materials carted 
painfully over rough mountain roads. 

The same devotion has been spent on the land. Au- 
tumn sowing reached at least 95 per cent of the pre-war 
norm—a tremendous achievement considering the loss of 
draft animals and tools. Spring sowing was slumping to 
around 70 per cent, despite UNRRA-donated tractors, 
owing to the seed shortage. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
rain which finally soaked the thirsty fields, Yugoslavia 
may become uniquely self-sufficient in food by July. 

Meanwhile UNRRA has saved large sections of the 
country from starvation, as officials admitted to me 
wherever I went. It is to the great credit of the Partisan 
regime that a nation-wide distribution system, facilitated 
by UNRRA trucks but impossible without Yugoslav en- 
ergy and design, managed to spread our supplies fairly 
evenly. I was especially sensitive to the phenomenon of 
Yugoslav vigor because I had been so recently in Greece, 
where the only labors of note are politics and oratory. 
In Yugoslavia the black market has literally been choked 
by the rope. The same treatment has snuffed out mone- 
tary inflation. Alone of all the countries in Central and 
Southeastern Europe, Yugoslavia has prevented specula- 
tion in foreign exchange; the terroristic methods used 
against manipulators have kept the dinar at fifty to the 
dollar, when natural economic law, dearth of public 
funds, and absence of adequate cover should have booted 
it down long ago. 

I 

Having said all this, I am constrained to put my re- 
maining stock of superlatives away. The rest of Partisan 
Yugoslavia, to this groggy but still convinced liberal, is 
on the edge of darkness 

Take first the army. The new Yugoslavia is a forest of 
uniforms. Just before I Jeft, demobilization of a few 
classes was widely advertised, but the Cluzhbeni List 
(Official Gazette) for March 29 declared that. over 
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He told me that they help on public works. This 
may be, but I have never seen it. Driving down a road JR2ad"48* 
in Croatia I passed a solid mile of parked three-ton tive: Yugo 
trucks and G, M. weapons carriers, The carriers were ptertifyin, 
loaded with troops, the trucks attached to artillery, only sucl 

JNRRA has supplied thousands of vehicles lik> these actually, alt 
to relieve the acute crisis in the transport of civilian food 
and reconstruction supplies. 

The army is packed with political commissars, |; 
russe. 1 shared a train compartment with one of then 
a lieutenant colonel, aged twenty-five, who as a Mont: 
negrin peasant had had four years of elementary schoul: 
ing before he went into the mountains and becam: 
expert at killing Germans. He teaches the troops how t) 
think politically. He explained that the army was neces- 
sary “for the defense against fascist invasion.” He said HE 
the chief danger at the moment was from “fascist Italy. pros 
This was when the deadlock over Trieste was beginning for. 
to harden. 

There is certainly no danger from inside the countr; 
The opposition is completely flattened. I sought ou 
many of its former leaders—beaten, bitter men wh 
blame cach other for not having united in time and 
contested the elections. Hindsight shows that despite the 
obstacles to organizing and campaigning placed in thet) Barracks, 
way by the regime, Subasic and Groll could have estadF) jaoes of | 
lished at least a foothold in Parliament. Instead, Parlit}) py our ar 
ment is a2 unanimous nonentity. As for the oppositio 
rank and file, they have been obliged to give up lust 
year’s pallid hope that the bankrupt Mihailovich wou! 
lead a rebellion in the spring. None the less, the liquid 
dation continues. Anyone who was not a Partisan or doc 
not bow three times daily in the direction of Tito is ips 
facto a fascist reactionary. 

The theory that workers should eat more than now 
workers is admirable—provided that work is equal: 
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. contents, he cannot appeal its verdict. He must pre- 
at it when applying for a job. If it isn’t good, he isn’t 


‘ 





red. If he isn’t hired, he gets fewer rations, even 
NRRA rations. Holders of workers’ R cards pay ten 
igars for a package of K rations. Holders of non- 
workers’ G cards can buy the same package from the 









vernment’s surplus supply for thirty dinars. Fuel and 





lothing are distributed on individual coupons, for which 
u apply to your trade union. Obviously, you have to be 






, worker to belong to a union. Furthermore, entry into 
nde schools or universities depends on a satisfactory 
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The middle class is being systematically impoverished. 
Jn Bosnia-Herzegovina no independent artisan, no self- 
employed worker or business man, no professional man 
may belong to a consumer cooperative (zadruga). At 
best he can buy at a state store (granap), where free- 
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3. This Emarket goods sell at much higher prices than in a 
a toad ecadruga—a clearly discriminatory tax upon private initia- 
ree-ton fetive. Yugoslavia’s nationalization laws are anything but 
s were terrifying on paper: the state has modestly taken over 
tillery [only such things as forests and mineral resources. But 
: these ff actually almost all industry and commerce above the level 
? food 
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of the crafts and small retail stores have been seized 
under the pretext that the owners were collaborationists 
of war profiteers. Assessments on war profits have fre- 
quently gone beyond the total value of profits, installae 
tions, and stock. The gouging has been so deep, in fact, 
that a halt was recently called while downward revision 
of the assessments was considered. Rents. one of the 
staple revenues of the Yugoslav middle class, have been 
slashed and frozen at an inequitably low level in a rising 
market. The national reconstruction program deliberately 
favors the provinces at the expense of the capital. 
The irony of all this is that not even workers of Par- 
tisan persuasion have much beyond their enthusiasm to 
keep them going. Factory managers and their top assist- 
ants have been fired and their places given to “‘experts’’ 
chosen for political rather than technical qualifications. 
The dubious capacities of this mew managerial “‘élite’’ 
have contributed in no small part to Yugoslavia’s present 
industrial doldrums. Many state-controlled enterprises 
show a deficit. Despite the New Order's promises of 
joy everlasting, too many workers who are doing their 
jobs competently cannot rise above mere subsistence level. 
[Part II of this article will appear next week.) 


Lichfield 


chool: BY ASHUR BAIZER 


$ Mr. Baizer served four and a half years in the army, starting in the 
a field artillery and ending in radio intelligence 
e Said HE resignation of Captain Earl J. Carroll as post, which was popularly called, in honor of its com- 
tals prosecutor of the Lichfield trials must have af- mander, ‘‘Kilian’s Navy,” because no known establish- 
mnths forded the defense profound relief. After he with- ment of its kind existed in the army. 
drew in April, the conduct of the case steadily deterior- The policy of the guardhouses—most offenses oc- 
inf ated, prosecution witnesses became demoralized, and curred at No. 2, where I was a jailer for six weeks—was 
: recently a number refused to testify. to make conditions there so tough that the men would 
_ Since so few people seem to be acquainted with the prefer combat to confinement. Most of the prisoners were 
an¢B background of the story it may be well to begin with A. W. O. L. cases; some had absented themselves from 
e the some basic facts, “Lichfield” is actually Whittington companies about to leave for combat, or had been gone 
thei) Barracks, a British army post between the Midlands vil- long enough to be classed as deserters. Generally they 
°F) Jages of Lichfield and Tamworth which was taken over were held for a while and then escorted back to the front 
lise by our army during the war to serve as the Tenth Rein- “under the gun.”’ A few, who had been wounded, openly 
HO1F) forcement Depot. Its function was to receive men on _ expressed their intention to remain in England, under any 
las | their arrival from the States and after the invasion to as- circumstances, rather than return to the line. 
uF) sign men who had been discharged from combat hospi- While it is undeniable that such an attitude could not 


tals to “packages” for shipment back to the Continent. 

The three guardhouses were only a small part of the 
PT post—it was one of several “detention training centers” 
in England—but the discipline enforced in them became 
such general practice that the entire camp gave the 1m- 
” pression of being a prison. It was not unusual for ar- 
rivals, who often had to wait six weeks or more for their 


assignments, to spend the whole time confined to the 














be condoned, the methods employed in ‘‘correcting’’ it 
were unjustifiable. Moreover, many relatively innocent 
men, who had extended brief hospital passes for a few 
hours with no shirking of hazardous duty involved, were 
punished as severely as the serious offenders. The sentence 
passed almost automatically on prisoner after prisoner 
became a wry commonplace: “Six months and forty 


dollars. Parade Rest!”’ 
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The guardhouse schedule, particularly after the arrival 
of the savage Lieutenant Ennis as “disciplinarian” was 
spartan. Reveille at five was followed by a police of the 
barracks and breakfast at six. All movements had to be 
executed on the double. Anyone failing to run for a for- 
mation would be subjected to the quaint punishment of 
“nose and toes against the wall” for from fifteen minutes 
to an hour; sometimes double-timing in that position, 
encouraged by a jailer’s club, was an added feature. 

At the first formation in the prison yard after break 
fast some men were called out on work details; the res! 
did calisthenics until noon. Frequently one or more of 
the prisoners was ordered to run around the wide circle 
of the yard until exhausted, “If you so much as look at 
me cross-eyed,” thundered the provost sergeant one 
morning, “I'll beat you to death.” 

The same procedure was followed after lunch. After 
supper the men were left to their own devices until 
lights-out at ten—unless, that is, they had been penalized 
by assignment to the “swing shift,” which worked from 
eight at night until the early hours of the morning, or 
unless one of the jailers decided it would be a good night 
for a thorough barracks cleaning, with the bunks moved 
out into the yard, which would take until two in the 
morning; sometimes a sergeant came back from town at 
midnight with an intoxicating sense of power and 
thought it would be interesting to wake the men up and 
have a roll call. The men were kicked awake, since Cell 
No. 3, the detention wing, was so crowded that most 
occupants huddled together on the floor leaving no aisle 
to walk through. 

Smoking was denied all prisoners. They were “shaken 
down” on their return from formations, and all unau- 
thorized articles were confiscated, At least one jailer I 
know promoted stealing among prisoners, the spoils to 
be delivered to him for special considerations. 

Two of my colleagues who had been made prisoner- 
chasers but had not been acquainted with the peculiar 
sect of rules that governed them took out a work detail 
on their first morning's duty. The prisoners asked them 
for cigarettes and my friends obliged. Some zealous 
member of the prison administration noted the incident 
and reported it, and my friends were arrested. Then they 
found themselves on the wrong side of the bars, dressed 
in blue denims with a large “P” on the back, One of our 
own officers went to see Colonel Kilian and told him the 
men had been uninstructed. (They, in the meantime, had 
been advised to sign a waiver stating that they had re- 
ceived full instructions before going on duty.) Our 
lieutenant obtained their release, but only after he had 
been reprimanded—for meddling; he told me later that 
the Colonel used the most foully abusive language he 
had ever had to listen to. 

Since nearly all the prisoners were casuals, few were 
able to enlist the support of an officer courageous enough 
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to face the Colonel. They could take their troubles to ti 
chaplains, but as several prisoners testified, they got , 14 
comfort from them: they were either advised to take 
their punishment like men or were reported as having 
complained and then subjected to even worse treatmen 

Besides, there was the constant threat of the “hole” 
This was a small, bare, dark room on the second flo 
reserved for prisoners in solitary confinement. They were 
supposed to be fed once every twenty-four hours—a loa 
of bread and a cup of water—but jailers’ memories wer: 
sometimes short, and one prisoner I know went without 
food or drink for at least thirty-six hours. Lieutenan 
Granville Cubage, then Police and Prison Officer, de. 
scribed the effectiveness of the “hole” in dealing with 
recalcitrant prisoners at a congenial bull session in the 
guardhouse office one night. 





“We had one fellow once 
thought we couldn't make him do anything he didn’ 
want to,” said the lieutenant. “We put him in the hole 
and took his blankets away. I had to work here that 
night, and I could hear him running around all night ; 
keep from freezing. The next morning he was ready ty 
do anything we said.” 

When several of my friends wrote home to describe 
conditions at the guardhouse, their letters were inter. 
cepted by the censor and referred to the company com: 
mander. He called the men into the ordetly room and 
threatened that if they wrote such letters again th 
would face twenty-year sentences, though there had 
been no violation of anyone’s security but their own and 
that of the persons responsible for such conditions. It \ 
not until last summer, after the war in Europe was over 
that someone finally wrote to the Stars and Stripe 
reveal the brutal treatment he had received at Lichfield 
Publication of that first letter loosed such a flood 
others confirming the authenticity of the account that the 
Stars and Stripes sent them to the Inspector Generals 
Department for investigation. After several months the 
I, G. was satisfied that the number of specific complaints 
justified bringing the persons responsible to trial. 


The trials began early last December, after numerous 
delays had been granted the defense, though many of ui 


witnesses had been taken from our companies in Septem: Fy 


ber. The prosecution, under Major Leland Smith, who 
has resumed after Carroll's resignation, started out 50 
innocuously that those of us who had hoped that finall; 


in its own obscure way, the army would effect the tr: 
umph of justice became disillusioned. It appeared that [7 
responsibility would be fixed on one or two enlis‘ed 
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men, who would be given exemplary sentences, and then 
the case would be closed. After Carroll arrived, matt 5 
began to develop more promisingly. From the first, how: 


ever, he encountered, if not outright obstruction, such 


indifference and uncooperativeness as to make his ts! 











virtually impossible. He was flown from Niirnberg ‘9 





been afr: 
"Yeah, I 
send hir 
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man has. 
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“k Bi tpodon without any preparation for taking part in the 
- _ . > . - *: . 

scsecution. Knowing nothing of what the prisoners had 
0 take ready testified to, he had to plunge into their cases. 


Major Smith may be as sincere as Captain Carroll and 


+ 
A LOD 


ttmen imply less spectacular, but on my first courtroom appear- 
h _after I had waited for three months, he questioned 
d floor HE me just seven minutes in a rambling, imconclusive fash- 


wers [Ejon. On my second appearance, as rebuttal witness, 
loag IE Carroll questioned me for two and a half hours, not only 
ibout the individual beating I had witnessed but about 
general conditions as well. He established the fact that I 
utenan: IE had seen orders to guards and jailers issued over Lieuten- 
Bast Cubage’s signature, As defense witness Cubage had 
o with Mi denied any knowledge of the guardhouse, claiming he 
had been, in effect, merely a shipping clerk at Lichfield. 

Colonel Kilian’s several courtroom appearances were 
didn’: IB full of interesting contradictions. He denied, at first, 
‘knowledge of any irregularities at the guardhouse—even 
re that ( this were true, it would not exempt him from a charge 
ight ’ f neglect of duty—asserting later that if any had been 
mmitted he would surely have been notified, and no 
1c had complained to him, Subsequently he said he was 
scribe J positive no unorthodox procedures were followed, since 
inter. |e he made regular inspections and never found anything 

com fp to criticize. In the six weeks I spent as a jailer I worked 
n and §p on cach of the three daily shifts, but I did not know what 
1 ¢ Kilian looked like until someone pointed him out to me 
1) London, 

n and Kilian’s reluctance to appear at the trials delayed them 
It for more than a month. He had returned home, to be pro- 
. noted and retired after thirty-three years in the army, 
7 when the defense requested him as a witness. When he 
Geld, IE finally appeared, it was not thought that the revelations 
\4 of J would be such that he himself would be threatened with 
charges. A member of the Staff Judge Advocate’s section 
told me that only the pressure of public opinion could 
.— force Kilian’s trial. This was melancholy news, since 
laints B friends and relatives at home wrote us that the papers 
carried little or nothing about Lichfield, though the Stars 
nd Stripes headlined the story for at least two months. 
[he suspicion that Kilian might be protected by obscure 
but powerful authority grew upon us and made us feel 
that we were wasting our time. If Kilian were not tried, 
the whole business would be pointless. 

Whatever Kilian’s power rested on, besides rank, it was 
legendary. When we returned to Lichfield last October 
trie |) to wait for witnesses to be assembled, a Captain Rose, 
with whom I rode to town one night, asked why prison- 
:; ers had waited a full year before complaining about 
then | their treatment. It was suggested that they might have 
; been afraid of worse punishment, and the Captain said, 
Yeah, I know. I myself know enough about that man to 
end him up the river. I used to room above him. But I 
wouldn't say a word, You don’t know the power that 
man has. He could ruin me for life.” 


Bh orgies 
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Nevertheless, the sensational facts uncovered by Car- 
roll made it seem inevitable that Kilian would be tried. 
After several days of questioning, Carroll induced 
Major Richard LoBuono, the former Provost Marshal, 
to confess that his previous testimony had been false and 
had been shaped by threats made to him in his hotel 
room by Kiiian. He had been followed everywhere he 
went by Kilian and was fearful for his personal safety. 
Other defense witnesses confessed to perjury, saying 
they had been intimidated or were afraid of being beaten 
by Ennis. 

Enraged at such tampering with justice, Carroll 
recommended that the court submit a request to the ap- 
pointing authority for Kilian’s arrest, so that witnesses 
might be able to testify freely. Whatever charges might 
be brought against Kilian for his responsibility for Lich- 
field, he was here guilty of perjury, subornation, and in- 
timidation. But the court's request was rejected—with a 
sharp reprimand. Only Carroll's stubborn belief that he 
could fix responsibility on the commanding ofiicer as well 
as on his subordinates and insure appropriate punishment 
restrained him from resigning months ago. Finally, how- 
ever, his conviction wavered, and his patience gave out. 

The first trial took fifty-four days, excluding delays, 
postponements, and holidays. Men in London or within 
easy reach on the Continent who had worked at the 
guardhouse were afraid of getting involved in the trials 
because it would delay indefinitely their prospects of 
going home. One man in London on furlough, convinced 
that it was his duty to contribute the information that he 
had seen Ennis beat a prisoner, submitted his name to 
Major Smith. He was told that when his information 
could be used he would be brought back from Germany. 
He was never called. 

Lieutenant Ennis was in the hospital when the first 
trial opened. He asked that Kenneth Royall be designated 
his special defense counsel if he should be tried, unaware 
at the time that Mr. Royall had been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War. He explained that Royall, who recently 
appointed a commission to supervise the trials, was a 
friend of his father’s. 

Witnesses who spent six weeks at the guardhouse have 
already spent more than that many months at the trials, 
unable to go home though eligible for discharge. When 
we were first advised, last September, that we would be 
called, we were told the trials would be held in the 
States. In London it was explained that they must be 
held in the place where the offenses had been com- 
mitted. Now that the trials have been moved to Germany 
and additional postponements granted, despite repeated 
directives from top-echelon commanders urging expedi- 
tion, the prosecution witnesses are reaching that final 
degree of demoralization at which they are unwilling 
to testify to anything and completely indificrent to the 


outcome. 








II. St. Martinville, Louisiana 


- Church of Notre Dame de 


at dusk of a spring day. 


YE CAME to th 
Perpetuel 
Live oaks hung with Spanish moss shadowed 
the front door, but light poured from the windows, 
and I stepped in far enough to see a long-robed priest 
kneeling behind the last pew and several Negro parish- 
ioners silent in the pews ahead of him. We walked 
around the church toward the vine-covered rectory. 
There is a dreamlike, melancholy atmosphere in the 
Teche country. This was the place to which Longfellow’s 
Evangeline ¢ search of Gabriel. When, with 


Father Felician, she reached this land of cypress and 


mye wm 
Maiae i 


cedar, these “sluggish and devious waters,” 


o'er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and 
sadness, 
ill, unseen and that cannot be 


compassed. 


The Evangeline oak still attracts tourists, and Louisiana 
has established a picnic ground with museum on the 
Bayou Teche and named it the ‘“Longfellow-Evangeline 
State Park.’’ Emmeline Labiche, the real Evangeline, is 
buried here. French, with an admixture of English, is 
still the language of both whites and Negroes, and the 
boys and girls spend their nickels in the juke joints to 
hear French songs. 

It is a land with a long tradition of suffering and 
poverty—Catholic, feudal, almost European, On the 
great plantations are grown rice and sugar cane, beans 
and sweet potatoes, and recently the peppers of which 
‘Evangeline Hot Sauce’ is made. 

The rectory was dark when we reached it, but Father 
Rousséve soon appeared from the church and took us 


the tongue-searing 


into his office. He sat behind a desk. We took chairs in 
front of him. He is one of the few American Negro 
priests, a slender man with a finely chiseled, sensitive 
face, a member of the Order of the Divine Word. 

We spoke of the parochial school connected with 
his church, which we had heard was unusual and excel- 
lent. He shook his head sadly. ‘The people here in St. 
Martin's Parish are the most illiterate in Louisiana.” he 
said, ‘Some years e220 someone found that three-fifths 
of them had had less than one year of school. It isn’t 
much better now. We only go to the eighth grade, and 


until recently we only went to the sixth. We're working 
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BY ALDEN STEVENS 


up gradually, but it’s hard because we have four hun 
dred pupils and only five teachers. There’s no hig 
school for Negroes here—that’s our next problem, by 
it’s far ahead of us, I’m afraid. Now they have to p 


themselves, and few of them manage it. Many of the 
whites around here don't want Negroes to be educated 
They want them to work on the plantations.” 

“How about the Farmers’ Union?” I asked. I kney 
it had units not far away. 

But Father Rousséve shook his head. ‘“There are no 
unions for Negroes around this place,” he said. "A 
doctor and a lawyer and two other Negro professional 
men in New Iberia started a branch of the N. A. A- 
C. P. there a couple of years ago. They also tried to get 
a good school. They were beaten and run out of towa 
One of them was beaten unconscious right in the court. 
house, They lost everything they had. I don’t know 
what happened to them finally, but they had to go some- 
where else.” 

“Of course the plantations aren’t as bad as they 
used to be,” he went on. “We can be thankful for 
that. They pay cash wages now—very little, of course 
And our people don’t have to buy at the plantation 
commissaty any more. They don’t have to, but the 
generally hear about it if they don’t run up a good 
bill.” 

We asked about the veterans who were coming back. 
He hesitated a moment. “A few of them come back to 
visit,” he said. “But they aren't going to stay. They've 
had a taste of freedom and a taste of justice, and they're 
through with the South forever.” 

“The whites don’t think of us as human beings,” he 
continued. “When there is a concert in town, for in 
stance, it simply doesn’t occur to them that we migiit 
like to hear it, too, They have no sense of responsibi': 
toward us, of one human being for another. Our schools, 
our health are not their problems.” There was acceptance 
of the fact that this lack of regard was deep-rooted in 
white upbringing. 

We spoke of evidences we had seen elsewhere in the 
South of better understanding and better opportunities 
for Negroes, of political progress, and of the coopera- 
tives which are multiplying rapidly. 

“We have no cooperative here,” he said, ‘‘mostl; 
because of the extreme ignorance of the people. And as 


for progress, it doesn’t start in places like this. It moves 
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+ from the cities to the country. It will be many years 





yefore things are any different here.” 





We are fortunate here,” he said, “in that we are 
I] treated as long as we stay in our place. The banks 


cash my checks without making a charge, just as they do 





for the white priests. And when we bought a small piece 
of land for the church a white lawyer took care of clear- 
‘og the title without a fee. Things are really getting better. 
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The peonage system is gone. Yt ire quite fortunate.” 
eve we drove without spceak- 
ing along the gravel road running northward out of the 
Teche country. 


raze 
ivr, 


After we left Father Rous 


Stevens has been making a fifteen-thousand-mile 
motor trip through the United States gatherin e material 
for this series of arti les. He is the author of “Arms and 
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* Political Psychotherapy 


*t there 

of the BY MARTIN GUMPERT 

uCared A New York physician, author of “Hahnemann, the Adventurous Career of a Medical Rebel” 

[ kne VERY look into a newspaper or into a neighbor's —_ rejected by the army, were rejected for some type of 


face, every conversation we take part in, every let- 
4ier we receive, shows us the utter confusion and 
lesperation into which the human mind has fallen as an 
$5101 ifrermath of warfare. The physician is inclined to pet- 
A. A. e history as a biological process; he recognizes that 
to get JF the symptoms of historical pathology are almost identical 
towa th the symptoms of individual pathology. Nobody 
court: who for any length of time has been confined to a hos- 
know pital or an institution can be expected to return to 
“normal” life without going through a painful phase of 
reconditioning, of adaptation tu a new reality, States, it 
they seems, are not granted an opportunity for such adjust- 
| for  ment—their leaders have no knowledge of or do not 
urse approve of psychological guidance. This ignorance of 
ation professional politicians is catastrophic in a time when 
th existence depends on understanding and controlling the 
good most complicated scientific processes. 
Many of us today have experienced at least five sorts 
back of reality, as different spiritually and physically as five 
ck to centuries. There was the Victorian world, the world of 
; World War I, the intermission world, the world of 
ey're World War II, and now before us is the frightening 
post-war world. Whoever has failed to adapt himself to 
he these changing “‘normal” worlds has had to bear the 
r in stigma of insanity or at least of mental imbalance. 
ig Every relapse, every new trauma or shock, aggra- 
ily vates a neurosis. No wonder we are suffering from a mass 
015, neurosis for which we have completely inadequate fa- 
ance cilities for treatment. Imagine your own state of mind 
J in reproduced by the million—in your contemporaries— 
and you have some explanation for the chaos that ranges 
the from hysteria over nylon stockings and white shirts 
itics through the state of the stock market to hunger, hate, and 
the confusion in the arts. 
This pathological condition is apparent in every na- 
st]; tion. Neither the victors nor the vanquished nor the 
neutrals are immune, though affected in varying degrees. 
In this country 1,825,000 men, or 39 per cent of those 











nental or emotional disorder. In addition, up to July, 
1945, mental causes were behind the discharge of 43 per 
cent of the soldiers released from the army for medical 
reasons, and other thousands were discharged because of 
“personality defects.’ Our mental hospitals for civilians 
are filled and have long waiting lists. Psychotherapists 
are besieged by patients. And not only are millions of 
people openly suffering from nervous breakdowns, but 
the fog of mental and emotional disturbance affects al- 
most every public function and can be felt in the United 
Nations, in Congress, in our schools, and on our streets. 

What happens when mental disorders are unrecog- 
nized or maltreated? A provocative paper in the Jowrial 
of the Amertcan Medical Association by Dr. A. E. Ben- 
nett, Faulty Management of Psychiatric Syndromes Simu- 
lating Organic Disease, shows what happens to the indi- 
vidual. One hundred and fifty neurotic patients singled 
out for investigation had a total of 946 completely use- 
less courses of medical treatment and 244 courses of 
faulty surgical treatment—to say nothing of treatments 
by cultists. “This study indicates that the general medi 
cal profession fails to recognize and treat properly men- 
tal illness. The result is a tremendous army of maladjusted 
persons going from doctor to doctor and receiving illogi 
cal medical and surgical therapies that only aggravate 
their problems. Proper psychiatric treatment is shown to 
result in social rehabilitation of the majority of patients.” 
Dr. R. P. Mackey remarks in the discussion of this paper: 
“There can be no doubt that the misdiagnosis and mis- 
management of the so-called functionally ill patient is 
the medical scandal of the day.’ 

But it is not only a medical scandal. It is a fateful 
social and political scandal. This ‘tremendous army of 
maladjusted persons’’ is not only an army of patients but 
an army of voters, of citizens. And if we fail so seriously 
in the treatment of individuals, we fail disastrously 
in the treatment of nations—many international prob- 
lems are caused by mass mental disorders. Inflation, the 
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black market, the breakdown in housing, labor strife 
minority persecutions, crime waves, juvenile delinguenc 
are not only political but medical problems. Our relations 
with Russia, our attitude toward the atom bomb, are 
psychologically impaired. One wonders whether expert 
medical advice would not have prevented some of the 
blunders we have committed in Germany, which from a 
medical point of view is nothing but a huge insane 
asylum. 

state of moral and 


The whole of Europe is in a 


physical exhaustion which must be considered when we 
weigh the statements and actions of European govern- 
ments. Instead, we act as if we dealt with well-balanced 
human beings living in normal situations; our political 
actions everywhere rationalize madness, 

The new French literary magazine Les Temps Mo- 


dernes, in an article entitled Crise d’ Asthénie en France 
(January, 1946), discusses the physical and psychological 
repercussions of the occupation on the French popula- 
tion. Asthénie, from which, according to this paper, 
most Frenchmen suffer at present, is described as “in- 
ability to react normally to a given situation, explosive 
emotion, anxiety, hypersens! ivity to noise, loss of mem- 
ory, restlessness, fear, and, most of all, lack of confidence, 
a collective inferiority complex, especially in young 
people, who show a violent desire to leave their country 
‘ou n’en ne va.’ “The Frenchman ts at present a de- 
“indifferent, 


vitalized sanguinic,” he is nervous, ex- 


hausted, unable to concenirate, asthenic.’” “One can call 
it a phenomenon of collective castration.’” The French 
have a convincing word for it—zazou. A mental cli- 
mate of this kind must strongly affect social behavior 
and political action. It expresses itself clearly in recent 
French literature. It will have a decisive influence on 
Europe's fate. 

We too have our zazous, and so has almost every coun- 
try on earth. Dr. Karl M. Bowman, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, said a few days ago: 
“A considerable number of returning service men 
are being thrown into a neurotic state. It has given an 
unfortunate feeling to them to find that the country they 
were fighting to save is in a very chaotic condition—due, 
in part at least, to bad management on the part of gov- 
ernment and others. They become embittered, distrust- 
ful, irritated, and they develop the feeling that they ve 
heen wasting their time defending such a country.” 

We are, indeed, faced with a world-wide psychiatric 
cmergency, and we have every reason to be afraid when 
third world war as 


talking about a 


we hear people 2 
inevitable. We have the urgent task of determining 
which of our own reactions, which of our friends’ or 
enemies’ reactions, are rational and which are obviously 
neurotic. We must analyze and treat the neurotic reac- 
tions as we would treat sickness. If we had applied such 
c methods to the Nazi mad- 


} sychiatric political-ther ipeuls 
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ness from its early beginning, we could perhaps h 
avoided World War IL. 

We need (1) psychiatric consultants to governments 
(2) an efficient nation-wide and international system of 
mental hygiene, (3) thorough investigation of sociaj 
behavior by scientific psychological methods, (4) appli. 


ave 


cation of psychological knowledge to political practice, 
{Dr. Gumpert contributes a monthly article on ney 


developments in medicine and related fields. } 


In the Wind 





|, berpernann for Foreign Ministers, found on , 

old pari-mutuel ticket: Peace Harbor, End of Stri{ 

and Clean Slate finished one-two-three in the first race 3 
Belmont on May 25. 


A NOTICE published by His Majesty's Customs for th 
benefit of tourists entering the British Isles lists under ar 
cles absolutely prohibited for import: foreign reprints of 
copyrighted works, prepared opium, hashish, Benzoyl-mor. 
phine, and muskrats. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT in the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Press exhorts us: “Jesus said: ‘Render unto Caesar (govern. 
ment) the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God's.’ . . . This truth spoken by our Lord reveal 
that government has limited functions to perform. 
People are being deceived by false socialist doctrines . . . and 
believe that government should administer relief to the need; 
—should take care of needy sick—should educate children 
government-owned and administered public schools—should 
insure loans, savings deposits, incomes. . . . True Christians 
will repent of these things and oppose these socialist 
. . Back to the Bible for a Rebirth of Capitalism.” 


eTrors. . 


REPENTING AT LEISURE? We regret to report that ¢) 
Association of Los Alamos Scientists, an organization 0 
atomic scientists who ought to know how things are shaping 
up, now officially identifies itself by its initialk—ALAS. 


WE ARE NOT, as an ordinary thing, partial to epitaphs, but 
if we were, this would be our favorite. It’s an inscription on 
a Roman tomb, quoted in Dr. Alexander A. Bogomolets’s 
book, ‘The Prolongation of Life.” 
To Aesculapius and to Health 
L. Claudius Hermipp 

who lived one hundred and fifteen years and five days 

with the aid of the breath of young women, to the sur- 

prise of physicians. Lead your life accordingly. 
But watch out for those last five days—they’re going to be 
tough. 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME from the Congressional 


Record: RCA Victor has just released a phonograph record 
with music from the score of ‘““The Lost Weekend” on one 
side and “The Missouri Waltz’ on the other. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
One dollar ti ill be paid for ed h item a cepted. ] 
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Facts About the Shipping Dispute 


NLESS the current negotiations between the National 

Maritime Union and the shipowners are successful, 
June 15 is likely to see most of America’s merchant ships 
hout crews. Although not so immediately paralyzing in 
is effects as a railroad stoppage, a shipping strike will be 
jardiy less of a national disaster. It will stop the inward 
fow of many important commodities, such as sugar, coffee, 
Find metallic ores, and will prevent the delivery of oil and 
gasoline to large sections of the country. 

Internationally the effects may be still more disastrous. 
The unions have promised to exempt relief ships, but there 
will be great difficulty in segregating cargo consigned for 
lief purposes from other exports. And, in a sense, almost 
ll goods destined for Europe and Asia at this time come 

der the heading “relief,” for most countries on these con- 
tinents are desperately short of goods both for consumption 

| for the reconstruction of their industries. They have no 
ernative source of supply and, if they had, would still be 


‘ 
y 


irgely dependent on American ships, which represent nearly 
lf the world’s available tonnage. 
In the negotiations to avert this disaster the maritime 
ions have been placed at a disadvantage by the President's 
ier to the navy to operate the merchant fleet if necessary. 
lis advance notice that the government is prepared to su_>- 
trike-breakers has naturally stiffened the attitude of the 
ployers while infuriating the workers. Nor will it be an 
y order for the navy to carry it out, for it is likely to find 
iculty in rounding up enough experienced men. And even 
f it can find crews, it may not be able to get ships loaded, 
particularly on the West Coast, where the longshoremen will 
tainly refuse to cross picket lines. 
Hopes for the unimpeded continuance of international! 
nmerce depend, therefore, on a compromise agreement on 
ses and hours. This is not yet in sight. The union is ask- 
g for an increase in hourly rates of 22 to 35 cents, accord- 
ing to grade, roughly the equivalent of $38 to $60 a month. 
It also wants an eight-hour day and a forty-hour week, which 
means that shipowners must either engage larger crews or 
incur heavy bills for overtime. The employers claim that 
acceptance of the union demands would mean that an able 
scaman, now earning $145 a month, would be paid $278.47, 
including sixteen hours a week overtime. So far their best 
offer has been an increase of $12.50 a month, a small reduc- 
a of hours for stewards, and a forty-hour week tn port. 
Thus the gulf between the two sides is both wide and 
leep. Yet it cannot be said that seamen are aspiring to a 
indard of living which is out of line with that enjoyed 
y other American workers of comparable skill. Their pres- 
nt wage level, in fact, is low on the scale, particularly in 
w of the hardships and hazards of their calling. One rea- 
n for this is that they are engaged in a trade which cannot 
be directly protected from competition by foreign enterprises 
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which pay much lower wages. The basic wage of a British 


a Dutch $63. 


tries receive still less. 


seaman is $56 a month, of a French $54, of 


Marttime workers in many other cour 


At this moment a maritime conference of the International 


Labor Office is meeting at Seattle with the objective of fixing 


an international minimum wage and thus doing something to 


prevent cutthroat competition in international shipping at the 
workers’ expense. But the minimum suggested is only $64.56 


lace 
iess 


a month for an able seaman than half the current 
American rate. It is impossible to demand that other nations 
increase seamen’s pay to anywhere near the American level 
since such a raise would explode their wage structures, com- 
pelling equivalent increases for every other trade and leading 
to violent inflation. 

On the other hand, American shipowners cannot legiti- 
mately argue that the wages they pay must depend on those 
paid in other countries, for Congress has generously provided 
them with covers against the cold winds of international com- 
petition. To start with, intra-American trade, including that 
between the mainland and United States island possessions, 
is resteicted to shipping flying the American flag. In addition, 
ever since the end of the last war shipowners have been plied 
with loans, subsidies, and vessels at cut-rate prices. In 1936 
this assistance was formalized and increased through the pas- 
sage of the Merchant Shipping Act, which made available 
differential subsidies to compensate for (a) the greater cost 
of American-built ships, and (b) the greater cost of oper- 
ating them. The latter ceased in 1942, but that was because 
the War Shipping Administration was chartering privately 
owned ships at rates which gave the shipping companies very 
handsome profits indeed. 

Now the government is beginning to dispose of its surplus 
shipping on favorable terms, and presumably operating sub- 
sidies will again be available. In any case, the American 
shipowners will not be asked to engage in pure competition 
with the rest of the world, for it is government policy to 
maintain an efficient merchant fleet for both economic and 
security reasons. According to Admiral Land, until recently 
head of the Maritime Commission, an effort will be made to 
carry at least 50 per cent of the country’s exports and im- 
ports in American bottoms. 

Thus the shipowners are, in effect, the beneficiaries of a 
guaranty that they will be taken into the taxpayer's lap when- 
ever they are unable to stand on their own feet. If wages 
or other costs go up, the Treasury will see that this does 
not put them at a disadvantage compared with owners in 
other countries. It would seem therefore that the government 
ought to be a party to the current negotiations, for whoever 
calls the tune, it will pay the piper. I do not know whether 
the union would support this proposal, but I am fairly certain 
that the shipowners would object strongly to such govern- 
ment intervention. It would draw attention to the fact that 
shipping is a “kept’’ industry and a very lavishly kept one 
at that. And it would give the public a closer view of the 
shipowners, allowing it to observe that the hands thrown 
up in holy horror at the ‘extortionate’ demands of the union 
are very far from clean. For documentation on this point 
I recommend to my readers the excellent series of articles by 
Allen Bernard now appearing in the New Republic. 


KEITH HUTCHISON 
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The Anthropological Revolution 


PATTERNS OF CULTURE. By Ruth Benedict. Pelican 


Books. 25 cents. 


UTH BENEDICT’S “Patterns of Culture” was first 
K published in 1934. Little in it was new to anthropol- 
ogists, but it was illiant summing-up of the great ad- 
vances their science had just made, and its discussion of the 
problems next to be undertaken showed so much insight that 
the most recent research seems no more than a natural supple- 
ment to what Ruth Benedict said in 1934. 

But to laymen, for whom anthropology characteristically 
called up Frazer's ‘““The Golden Bough” or Westermarck’s 
was best 


‘History of Human Marriage,” and to whom it 


known as the discipline whose findings had buttressed 
radical theories from Engels to Freud, Ruth Benedict's thesis 
must have had the shock of real novelty. She had completely 
abandoned both the view that primitive society was merely 
a prelude to Western civilization and the effort to trace 
human institutions from their beginnings— preserved, it was 
assumed, in primitive societies—to their full flowering in 
Western culture, W! 
hidden in deserts and forests assumed suddenly a scale 


iat we had thought of as vestigial groups 


comparable to that of our culture—were treated as valid, 
and incommensurable modes of organizing existence. 


of culture”: 


viable, 

Benedict 
the Pueblo of the south 
Melanesia, and the Kwakiutl of the Pacific Coast. In each of 
these groups the institutions we find everywhere among men 


described three such “patterns 


estern United States, the Dobuan of 


had been molded into peculiar forms, to accord with a 
specific and unmistakable pattern. To use catchwords, Pueblo 
was characterized by a placid ritualism smoothing out life’s 
emoticnal peaks and troughs, Dobu by each man’s fear and 
suspicion of all men outside his mother’s family, Kwakiutl 
by a fantastic rivalry in artificially created values, whose sole 
end was self-glorification and the shaming of one’s rivals. 
(Benedict calls it a caricature of our own society.) 

This book exhibited a cultural relativism that made Karl 
Marx's seem a slightly enlightened provincialism. Franz Boas 
had originated modern anthropological field work as a means 
of testing historical hypotheses; but he then discarded these 
hypotheses, which had put blinders on earlier observers, in 
order to view human culture in its fullest dimensions. The 


) 
anthropological training under his influence, and 


effect of 
later under 
of observation imposed on and built into them by their own 


Malinowski's, was to free observers from habits 


culture: anthropological training became a way of remaking 


people as fundamental as psychoanalysis. The students of 


} 
Boas and Malinowski abandoned the study of individual 


human traits and institutions. Such generalized abstractions 
as marriage, property, the state, law, jealousy, and shame no 
longer had a history, since the behavior we labeled with these 
terms was found to be imbedded in highly specific contexts 
for the easy 


it could no longer be removed 


f earlics 


from which 


comparisons © anthropologists. 
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it was not only our ideas of property or state forms thy 
could be questioned by anthropologists. They could view the 
local and limited character of the patterns of behavior 9; 
Western culture with an objectivity that even critics like 
Marx could not approach. Gestures and bodily movement: 
the form of the family, the Oedipus complex which Frey 
had put at the center of his contribution, the dualism oj 
most Western philosophies, the “eternal” revolt of youth o; 
the need for leadership—all these could appear, to anthro. 
pologists, mere Western foibles. Primitive Australian o; 
Melanesian equivalents seemed to them neither “‘better’’ no; 
“worse,” but equally valid data for science. And this rela. 
tivism provided insights into our own society which have 
been, perhaps, only hinted at by our greatest thinkers, bu: 
which here became the normal products of a method which 
depended on neither intuition nor uncommon genius. 

In the last twelve years there has been a reaction agains 
relativism both in anthropology and in modern thought in 
general. (But only the direction is similar in the two cases 
For while anthropology’s trend away from relativism has 
been dictated by new findings, by growth of the science, the 
movement toward absolutism in the intellectual world ha; 
been uninhibited by the discipline of scientific method.) Ao- 
thropologists had only a short time ago denied any possibili; 
of a measuring-stick for the evaluation of different culture: 
but such a measuring-stick, stemming from a marriage o 
anthropology and psychoanalysis that has been most fruitful 
in the work of Abram Kardiner, is already in use. It is maa 
himself—not the man of outmoded philosophies or earlic: 
psychoanalysis whose specific cultural attributes had been 
expanded to universal qualities—but the man who, stripped 
down by the ever-widening discoveries of the sciences, has 
come to seem an almost infinitely malleable object. He can 
be given almost any qualities by a culture—more horrib 
qualities than ours gives him, as we can see from Dobu, | 
also happier or grander qualities, as we can see from ot! 
cultures. This creature, man, also has potentialities that hay 
been left unexploited and unsuspected by the innumerab! 
ways of organizing him we in the West know of. Th 
knowledge makes it possible for us to say that one culture ‘ 
good and another is bad, and it gives us a tool that enable: 
us to draw up a critique of our own culture that is mort 
thoroughgoing and fundamental than any previous one. 


We have passed beyond the stage in the understanding of 1 
man described in this excellent book. But to understanding | 


there is indeed no end: while we may have clues, we st 

have not found a guide to action like any of those that fifty 
years ago seemed so sure and obvious. The aims of progres: 
ive politics are still the freedom and happiness of the in- 
dividual. The science once depended upon to hasten 
achievement of these ends has grown, but the action 

which it should lead us seems more obscure than ever. Ye! 
it is only from still greater understanding that we can hop< 
to arrive at the knowledge that will allow men to be 
developed to their full potentialities. NATHAN GLAZER 
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Monopolies of the Mind 


FIRST FREEDOM. By Morris L. Eenst. The Mac- 
llan Company. $3. 


HAT is Mr. Ernst’s ‘‘first freedom’’? It is not that 

guaranteed in the First Amendment to the Constitu 
tion—for this merely denies to Congress the right to abridge 
eedom of speech or of the press—but rather the first oi 
F Roosevelt's Four Freedoms: ‘‘Freedom of speech and expres- 
Fcion—everywhere in the world.” The difference is funda- 
mental to Mr. Ernst’s argument. For he is not concerned with 
protection against governmental action, but rather with the 
F impli ations of concentrated private control over the chan- 


j 


nels of communication. He wants not less government in- 
ference but more government regulation. 

Is the first freedom threatened, in America, and if so, 
who or what are its enemies? Mr. Ernst is persuaded that it 
; threatened, and he has no difficulty in locating the source 
f that threat. “Government,” he asserts, “is not the sole 
my of freedom, Concentrated economic power also acts 
as a restraint of thought. Monopolies of the mind have 
calmly entered our folkways.’’ And he presents to us a 
statistical survey of concentrated economic power in the 
realm of communication that is provocative and perhaps 


ularming. 
The details of that survey are by now perhaps so familiar 
that it may be enough if we summarize them. The press, the 


lio, the movies—the principal avenues of communication 
—al! confess the same tendency toward the concentration of 
ntrol that has long been familiar in the realm of industry 
d banking. While population grows, the number of daily 
id weekly newspapers declines, and as great chains take 


= ~ 


er newspapers, competition is eliminated. 

Ten states have not a single city with competing daily 
papers. Twenty-two states are without Sunday news- 
paper competition. Fourteen companies owning eighteen 
papers control about one-quarter of our total daily cir- 

culation. Three hundred and seventy chain newspapers 

own about one-fifth of all our circulation. More than a 

quarter of our daily circulation is absentee-owned. We 

have a thousand less owners than a few decades ago. 

Thirty-two hundred weeklies—the backbone of local 

democracy—have disappeared. One company dominates 

more than 3,000 weeklies. There are only 117 cities left, 

in our entire nation, where competing dailies still exist. 

.. . One-third of all regular radio stations are intet- 

locked with newspapers. 

The situation in the moving-picture and radio industries 
s even more alarming. Through ownership of key theaters, 
production of raw-film stock, and cunningly written con- 
tracts five great companies completely dominate the motion- 
picture field. Four networks exercise a comparable dominion 
over the air. In fact, “thirty or forty men own the main 
sccess to America’s mind.” 

More alarming even than the mere concentration of con- 
trol are the techniques through which that control is ex- 
ercised. These techniques are not designed to impair the 
intellectual integrity of the nation; they are designed to 
make money. But their effect, Mr. Ernst believes, is corrupt- 
ing. There is, for example, the rapid growth of “boilerplat- 
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This eloquent, impressionistic autobiogra- 
phy brings to life all the exuberance, re- 
volt, squalor, and poetry that was Dublin 
during the exciting years from 1902 to 1916 
—when drums beat under every window and 
torches flamed high. 


“With magnificent abandon O’Casey con- 
jures up, in a series of visions, the person- 
ages and problems of the time. Underneath 
a sometimes surrealistic phantasmagoria is 
the hard core of his keen and exercised intel- 
lect.”—Chicago Daily News 
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ing’’ in newspapers. The Western Newspaper Union supplies 
canned features and editorials to some 9,000 weeklies, and 
a complete eight-page paper, with four blank pages for 
local news, to some 3,000 of these. There is the practice ot 
supplying what is in reality advertising matter as news to 
small papers glad to get free copy. There is the ownership 
of radio stations by newspapers, and the numerous complex 
arrangements—usually through advertising controls—whcere- 
by freedom of news is denied to the public. There is the 
block-buying system whereby the great movie companies 
force their films—bad as well as good—on theaters and deny 
to local communities the opportunity to see the products of 
independent or foreign producers. There are the numerous 
anti-social practices of the major radio networks, amply ex- 
posed by various FCC investigations and anti-trust suits, 
which result in grave discrimination against labor and the 
minimizing of public-service features. This is a formidable 
indictment, and no one should underestimate the gravity of 
the situation that confronts the American people. Freedom 
of speech and of the press requires not only that government 
refrain from oppression but that private corporations be 
prevented from exercising what is in effect censorship. It 
requires that the government clear all channels of com- 
munication and restore—if necessary by positive action— 
that competition so eminently desirable for the fullest dis- 
semination of news and opinion. Nor does Mr. Ernst con- 
tine himself to analysis and criticism; he presents here an 
elaborate program of action with some twenty specific pro- 
posals. The most interesting and promising of these look to 
the breaking up of interlocking ownerships and directorates 
among various agencies of communication and to the use 
of taxation and subsidies to restore competition in news- 
papers and radio, 


We can 


indictment and 


readily concede the correctness of Mr. Ernst’s 


the timeliness of his warnings without 


acceptmg in full either his a ssumptions or his conclusions, 


or even his interpretation of the facts which he presents. Mr. 


Ernst is alarmed by the fact that the number of daily news- 


I 


pipers in the country has declined from 2,600 in 1909 to 


1,198 in 1940, that weekly newspapers have declined from 
almost 17,000 to some 11,200, and that many large cities 
now boast no competing papers. All this is doubtless true; 
it is also true that during these thirty years the number of 
weckly and monthly magazines has increased enormously, 
and that the radio and newsreels have furnished additional 
Whatever the newspaper 


news to the public. 


sources ol 


statistics show, it is clear that Americans are exposed to 


greater quantities of news and to more numerous and varied 
presentations than they were a generation ago. 


Nor 1s it more than assum 


tion that concentration of con- 
trol enervates political and social judgment, or that compe- 


iS ot course no body ol evidence 


tition stimulates it Dhes 
to prove the matter either way, nor does Mr. Ernst attempt 
to prove it. It may perhaps be relevant to observe that Great 
Britain maintains a government monopoly in radio without 
any serious consequences to the political independence of 
ind that the number of newspapers per 


United 


States. Or, to turn to the American scene, it is not clear that 


the British peopl 
capita in Britain is substantially smaller than in the 


Nevada, where no town has a competing newspaper, reveals 
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Jess independence of judgment than New Mexico, whi) 
apparently has the best record of competing newspapers of 
any state in the country. For what it is worth, seven out of 
seventeen counties in Nevada changed sides between +, 
elections of 1940 and 1944, while only nine out of twe | 
seven changed in New Mexico. 





It is proper to raise not only these minor questions but , 


major question with regard to Mr. Ernst’s assumption 
Granted the concentration of control over the avenues oj 
communication that has developed during the last thirty 
years, is it true that democracy has been weakened? Are the 
American people less democratic, less independent in the 
judgment, less liberal and tolerant in their outlook toda 
than they were in 1910? Granted the growing monopo! 
over both news and opinion, has there in fact been such ; 
deprivation of access to news and opinion or such a distorte: 
presentation of both that Americans have been unable t 
come to sound conclusions on matters of policy? Were we 
more mature in 1910? Did we grasp the issues of the Firs: 
World War more speedily than we did the issues of the 
Second? Have we voted the way our conservative masters ; 
the press and the air have wanted us to vote? That there ha 
been distortion and suppression of the labor picture is clear 
Has labor, in fact, experienced greater difficulty in writing 
the kind of legislation it wants or in winning public support? 
It would be a bold person who would answer these question 
in the affirmative. 

But if we must admit, along with the alarming situatior 
which Mr. Ernst describes, a steady growth of democracy, o! 
tolerance, and even of political maturity, what is the ec: 
planation? One explanation is, of course, that powerful as 
they are, the press, the radio, and the movies by no means 
monopolize the channels of communication. There are stil! 
the school, the church, the library, current literature—an 
talk. A second consideration is that somehow Americans 
seem to have taken on a protective coloration against a good 
deal of propaganda. It is unnecessary to repeat the observ:- 
tion that the readers of the New York Daily News and the 
Chicago Tribune did not appear to vote the way they read 
Nor do the parties or organizations that can spend mx 
money on advertising or radio or propaganda invariably win 
their case: the N. A. M. has not been noticeably successf 
in its various campaigns. Americans do manage to discrim- 
inate, heaven knows how, and to make up their own minds 

One more question is relevant. Mr. Ernst assumes—it 's 


} 


the old Brandeis assumption—that bigness is itself a curs¢ 
and smallness a virtue; Mr. Truman has recently subscribe 


} 
; 


to this notion. Anyone familiar with small-town weeklic 
may well have some reservations here. Certainly we should 
not romanticize the small-town weeklies, or imagine them 
all Emporia Gazettes. Nor do we need to applaud the Read- 
er's Digest and the Saturday Evening Post to fee! that we 
could cheerfully sacrifice a few hundred of the new maga- 
zines that have sprung up like weeds in these last years. 


Twenty major networks might be better than four, but th 
British prefer one, and few who are familiar with it will 
deny its superiority. We may have a nostalgic feeling for 
small colleges or small churches, but unification here, rather 


than further diffusion, is indicated. 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
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uh i The Elements of Education 


Pes of Hp: MOCRATIC EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. By Rose 
m ot Schneideman. Harper and Brothers, $3. 


twenty HOUGH it is addressed to elementary-school teachers, 
uf every layman interested in education should read this 
k, for it undoubtedly helps to answer the question: Where 
MPtos ; American elementary education going? Miss Schneideman 
AUCs of ; a pioneer. She is one of the first to attempt the develop- 
st Chur nent of a specific methodology for the introduction of 
Are the nrogressive education into the public school. 
thodology is sorely needed. To date modern edu- 
K toda rs have been speaking and writing too exclusively for 
se another. Their books have been general, have presup- 
nosed almost ideal classroom conditions, and have taken for 
ated both a groundwork of knowledge and a good deal 
f native ability. And while these books are invaluable, they 
‘ag ” ier meager fare indeed to the teacher whose classes are 
om Bir large, many of whose pupils come from underprivileged 
= = homes, who has to work with a limited budget, whose 
apa srincipals may be unsympathetic to the mew educational 
ere | shilo yphy, and who has for many years been teaching by 
> eat traditional formal methods. 
writir [his teacher may long for specific directives; certainly he 
=" 15 been used to them. While directives and formulas will 
elp him, he must have something definite if he is 
to flounder completely. The position of these teachers 
s well expressed by one of them who said recently, “Here 
expected to teach thirty-five children a certain amount 
he ¢ f reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and spell- 
_ And I am also expected to develop thirty-five person- 
nae ities simultaneously, to allow them to move and speak 
big eely, to encourage them to ‘express themselves.’ Where am 


T 


' 
0 





\ eal 


not 


to begin?” 
Miss Schneideman comes to the aid of these teachers. She 
ii Ids completely with modern educational theory. She be- 
in learning by doing, in discipline from within, and 
— in classrooms which are miniature democracies. She believes 
‘ it difficult behavior should be handled in the light of a 
study of its causes. And she shows specifically how to imple- 
Pe ment these theories. The.teacher who wants to know how to 
inize his class, how to embark on a “unit of work,”” how 
p children express themselves artistically, how to main- 
— tain order in the classroom, as well as how to teach the 
rious academic subjects, will find his questions answered. 
But to this reviewer, despite its undoubted value, the book 
: has serious limitations. Cértainly it does not always work out 
- its modern theories by modern methods. For example: the 
ai iter approves of giving gold stars to children; yet she also 
we holds, correctly, that they should do their work simply be- 
sid cause it interests them. She would regularly appoint children 
we as leaders to help their classmates with their work—a pro- 
‘ edure which without skilful guidance would develop a smug 
‘~ superiority which would be injurious. And in some sections, 
ged > in that on discipline, Miss Schneideman is too specific— 
e gives too many suggestions and too little consideration 
to fundamental principles of growth. 
To me the a importance of the book lies in the 
fact that it is an indication, one indication at least, that edu- 
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cation is moving in the right direction, that some day before 
too loag the right kind of education will reach those who 
most aeed it—the masses of American children. 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


A Southerner’s Southerner 
J. G. RANDALL in his 


State, $1.50) elaborates some of the points touched upon in 


BENEDICT 








“Lincola and the South” (Louisiana 


his recent two-volume biography, ‘Lincoln the President: 
Springfield to Gettysburg.” 
must have been highly sympathetic audiences at Louisiana 
State Dr. Randall continues his attack on the folk myth that 


Lincoln basically opposed the slavery system and develops 


In lectures delivered to what 


the argument that, if he was not actually a Southerner, at 
least his position on slavery was indistinguishable from that 
of Stephen A. Douglas. 

The proof is achieved in part by indicating Lincoln's 


as no one will deny,” 


” (Tell that to Senator 


affiliations with Kentucky, ‘which, 
says Dr. Randall, “is a Southern state 


Stanfill and Governor Willis.) But the main premise is Ran- 
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® 
(Ainwim UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FULL PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT WAR 


By HAROLD LOEB. This provocative book shows that full 
production without war is not just a dream but a very real 
possibility. It analyses the reasons for non-production—demon- 
strating that our economy is based on expectant sales at prede- 
termined prices rather than on competition and true demand— 
and considers the ways of reducing business cycles to sustain 
demand and production at a high level. $3.50 


THE PROBLEM 
OF WAR 


im Nineteenth Cemtury Economic Thought 


By EDMUND SILBERNER. A study of the relationship 
between war and economics as reflected in the thought of the 
19th century, examining the ideas of the classical, historical, 
and socialist schools, and including the concepts of Malthus, 
Mills, Lest, Saint-Simon, Marx, Engels, and many others. $3.0 
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Sist ST. 
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125th ST. 
REGENT 
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2ard ST. 


NOW 
“Tender drama of the Bronte Family.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


IDA LUPINO ¢ PAUL HENREID 


OLIVIA SYDNEY 
ll — De HAVILAND « GREENSTREET 


CHESTER 
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MARBLE 
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MADISON 
ORPHEUM 
PROSPECT 
REPUBLIC 
TiILYOU 
Coney island 


“TRUE TO LIFE . INTERESTING.” 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


JOAN FONTAINE 
From This 
Day Forward’ 


vith MARK STEVENS 


From THOMAS BELL'S novel, *‘All Brides Are Beautiful"’ 
—-AND— 


‘JOE PALOOKA, CHAMP 


Queens 
ALDEN 
Jamaica 
Keith's 
FLUSHING 
Keith's 
ICH. HILL 
STRAND 
Far Rockaway 


Manhattan 


COLONIAL 
B way & 62 St. 


y JOE KIRKWOOD, Jr. 
ELYSE KNOX 























JOHN HODIAK + NANCY GUILD 


‘SOMEWHERE 
in THE NIGHT’ 


Directed by JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 
Produced by ANDERSON LAWLER + A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
—ON STAGE! — 


MONTE PROSER’S 
COPACABANA REVIEW 


DESI ARNAZ 


Extra! 
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dall’s familiar view that “if the men of politics had workeg 
toward harmony instead of disunity, misrepresentation, an; 
hatred in those misguided days, who will doubt that the 
‘needless war’ . . . could have been averted?” There is ales 
the familiar dispassionate analysis of the contest within 4. 
Republican Party: “unctuous rebel-baiting intolerance 9. 
the one hand, moderating human relations on the other , _ 
partisan interference versus constructive rebuilding.” Linco}, 
“went as far in conciliation as one could go while remainin, 
an opponent of slavery.” If one looks for the complet 
opposite of Lincoln, ‘one finds it not among the Democrat; 
but among the Jacobins.” Here, as elsewhere, you have th; 
curious feeling that Randall has never heard of Vallandighan 
—or of Jefferson Davis. 

The great shame is that the remarkable knowledge and 
devotion which Dr. Randall brings to the study of the detail; 
of Lincoln's life should be surrounded by the uncritical a. 
ceptance of the notion that if it had not been for the malicioys 
agitators, the war would have been avoided. This thesis 
requires much more serious and careful defense than Randal} 
has bothered to give it. As Bernard De Voto showed dey. 
astatingly in his two Harper's pieces, it is filled with mis. 
conceptions, omissions, and internal contradictions. It; 
persistence introduces a distortion of judgment which pu: 
Randall's impressive factual analyses in wavering and up- 
certain focus. ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


STAGE PLAYS 


iecieantae GUILD'S a ee 
NEW MUSICAL PLA 


CAROUSEL 


Book 4&4 Lyrics by ay . Dencea by 
ang A. © Oscar Hammerstein 2¢ ¢ Rouben © Agnes de Mille 
with Harold Keel — Iva Withers 
Jean Dariing + Erie Mattson + Christine Johnson « Jean Casto 


cono, MAJESTIC Theatre yi tnucsday  seturoay at 238 
THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow ~ {- 
sere nook, 3 Lyrics oy Directed Dancea 
Michord'' xX © Osear Hammerstein * Rouben ome © Aores de mite 
jack’ Kil Kilty « Joseph E Buloff + Betty Jane Watson « Ruth Weston 


44th St. W. of Broadway Eves. 8:30 
cono.S ST. JAMES Theatre oh neni ¢ & Saturday ‘st 2:30 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East of Bway CH. 4.4256 
Evenings 8:40. Matiness Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 

















“A smash hit of 
enormous pro- 
portions.” — 
Ward More- 


house, Sun. 

















-L A s T WEEKS! 

“A SWEET _~ ~ hang HIT."'—-Garland, —~ a; American 
s and Hammerstein presen 

MADY CHRISTIANS e OSCAR HOMOLKA 

in JOHN VAN DRUTEN'S 


| REMEMBER MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbes’ “Mama's Bank Aecount”’ 
with RICHARD BISHOP e DIANE CHADWICK 


MUSIC BOX 45th Street, West of Broadway. Phone Circle 6-4696 


Eves. 8:35 Sharp. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:35 Sharp. 























Extra! PETER LIND HAYES 
Now 


= Playing ROXY goth Street oo 





“BULL’S.EYE."’—Barnes, Herald Tribune 
RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd Present 


ETHEL MERMAN « 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyriesby IRVING BERLIN © Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
—_ RAY MIDDLETON 
t by JOSIIUA LAGAN 








IMPERIAL THEA., 45th St. W. of Bway. Mats. Wed. & Sat. Air-Cond. 
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| A. CLEMENT 
| A rt >REENBERG 


EORGIA O'’KEEFFE’S retrospec- 
(5% e show at the Museum of Mod- 
Fern Art (through August 25) confirms 
an impression left by the “Pioneers of 
Modern Art in America” exhibition at 
the Whitney Museum last month— 
namely, that the first American practi- 
F soners of modern art showed an almost 
ant disposition to deflect the in- 
ences received from twentieth-century 
Paris painting in the direction of Ger- 
n expressionism. This tendency was 
more obvious and general in the period 
sat saw Miss O’Keeffe’s debut (1915) 
Pthan it has been since, but it survives 
even today. 

The first American modernists mis- 
took cubism for an applied style; or, 
like many German artists, they saw the 
entire point of post-impressionist paint- 
ing in fauve color—or else they ad- 
dressed themselves directly to German 
pressionist art as a version of the 
modern which they found more sym- 
pathetic and understandable than that 
of the School of Paris. In any case they 
read a certain amount of esotericism into 
the new art. Picasso’s and Matisse’s 
break with nature, the outcome of an 
absorption in the ‘“‘physical” aspect of 
painting and, underneath everything, a 
reflection of the profoundest essence of 
contemporary society, seemed to them, 
tightly or wrongly, the signal for a new 
kind of hermetic literature with mystical 
overtones and a message—pantheism 
and pan-love and the repudiation of 
technics and rationalism, which were 
‘identified with the philistine economic 


expr 


| world against which the early American 


avant-garde was so much in revolt. 
Alfred Stieglitz—who became Miss 
husband—incarnated, and 


ithe America of that time was identified 
i with ultra-modern art. 


It was this misconception of non- 
naturalist art as a vehicle for an esoteric 
message that encouraged Miss O'Keeffe, 
along with Arthur Dove, Marsden 
Hartley, and others, to proceed to ab- 
stract art so immediately upon her first 
acquaintance with the “modern.” (It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
the period in question was one that in 
general hastened to draw radical conclu- 
sions even when it did not understand 
them.) Conscious or unconscious esoteri- 
cism also accounts largely for the re- 


semblances between much of these 








artists’ work and that of Kandinsky in 
his first phase; this being less a 
of direct influence than of an 
? ' > 
cultural bias. 


matter 
a priofi 
community of spirit and 

Later on, in the twenties, almost all 
these painters, including Miss O'Keeffe, 
renounced abstract painting and re- 
turned to representation, as if acknow!l- 
edging that they had been premature 
and had skipped essential intermediate 
stages. It turned out that there was more 
to the new art than the mere abandon- 
ment of fidelity to nature; even more 
important was the fact that Matisse and 
the cubists had evolved a new treatment 
of the picture plane, a new “‘perspective”’ 
that could not be exploited without a 
stricter and more “physical” discipline 
than these pioneers had originally 
bargained for. A period of assimilation 
of French painting then set in that has 
led American artists to a more integral 
understanding of what is involved in 
modern art. But the cost has been a 
certain loss of originality and inde- 
pendence. Today the more hopeful 
members of the latest generation of 
American artists again show ‘'German- 
izing” or expressionist tendencies; and 
these, whether they stem from Klee, 
surrealism, or anything else, seem to re- 
main indispensable to the originality of 
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our art, even though they offer a serious 


handicap to the formation of a solid, 


painterly tra lition 
The importance of Georgia O’Keeffe's 
) entirely 


lern art almost 


historical and symptomatic. The errors it 


pseudo-mo is 
exhibits are significant because of the 
time and place and context in which 
they were made. Otherwise her art has 
very little inherent value. The deftness 
and precision of her brush and the neat- 
ness with which she places a picture in- 
side its frame exert a certain inevitable 
charm which may explain her popular- 
ity; and some of her architectural sub- 
jects may have even more than charm— 
but the greatest part of her work 
adds up to little more than tinted pho- 
tography. The lapidarian patience she 
has expended in trimming, breathing 
upon, and polishing these bits of opaque 
cellophane betrays a concern that has less 
to do with art than with private worship 
and the embellishment of private 
fetishes with secret and arbitrary mean- 
ings. 

That an institution as influential as 
the Museum of Modern Art should 
dignify this arty manifestation with a 
large-scale exhibition is a bad sign. I 
know that many experts—some of them 
on the museum's own staff—identify the 
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opposed extremes of hygiene and sca- 
tology with modern. art, but the partic- 
ular experts at the museum should have 
had at least enough sophistication to 
keep them apart. 


HEN I spoke of Balanchine's 
“Apollo” as the glory of Ballet 


Theater's recent season I meant not only 
the work but the performance—the 
beauty of the work as it was realized on 
the stage by the performance of Eg- 
levsky, Alicia Alonso, Nora Kaye, and 
Barbara Fallis. 

Markova's first entrance in “Giselle” 
had me wondering whether formerly I 
had only imagined those leaps about 
the stage that I was not seeing this 
time; but after a while there could be 
no doubt that she was merely sketching 
in her performance in the early scenes 
and—as it turned out—storing up the 
saved energy for her big solo of the 
first act, and of course the taxing second 
act. And though nothing so extreme oc- 
curred again in this performance, or in 
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her subsequent performances in “Swan 
Lake,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Princess 
Aurora,’ and the ‘Nutcracker’ pas de 
deux, nevertheless all her dancing, beau- 
tiful as it was, gave the impression of 
being done with less than her former 
intensity of effort, and of achieving less 
than its former effect. There was still 
what Edwin Denby once described as 
her control of ‘‘the full continuity of a 
motion from the center to the extremi- 
ties,” her “instinct for the melody of 
movement as it deploys and subsides in 
the silence of time,” which still pro- 
duced the ‘‘most refined of rhythmic de- 
lights.” But with the lessened intensity 
they did not produce some of the su- 
preme things one remembered—like the 
second-act Adagio in ‘Giselle,” the bed- 
room scene in “Romeo’’—as one re- 
membered them having been produced 
before. Her ‘Swan Lake’’ performance, 
however, had—in addition to its beauty 
of movement—a dramatic force that I 
had never felt in her previous perform- 
ances of the work. 

I saw Alonso in her one scheduled 
“Giselle” and in the “Sylphides” and 
“Pas de Quatre” in which she sub- 
stituted for Markova. Presumably she 
will take over these roles next year; and 
she is now well qualified to do so; for 
she has learned Markova’s continuity of 
movement in quiet and repose; and 
what prevents the result from being even 
more beautiful than it is already is the 
fact that the learning isn’t complete, 
and that Alonso’s own tendency to 
sharp jabbing occasionally breaks 
through. She not only danced beauti- 
fully in ‘Giselle’ but acted impres- 
sively; and there was the additional 
pleasure of Eglevsky’s dancing in place 
of whatever it is that Dolin brings down 
the house with. Alonso’s own sharp 
style was exhibited in the new Obouk- 
hoff pas de dexx and the Bluebird Var- 
iation that she and Eglevsky danced 
brilliantly. Her Juliet I did not see: 
Kaye appeared instead and gave the 
lovely performance I had seen before. 

Kriza was a far more effective sub- 
stitute for Hugh Laing in “Lilac 
Garden” and “Romeo” than Kidd was 
in “Pillar of Fire’; and ‘Lilac Garden” 
came off much more effectively as a 
whole than the other two works. The 
heavy underscoring that I noted last year 
in “Graduation Ball’” was evident again 
in this year's performance with Kidd 
and Janet Reed. But the performances I 
saw of ‘“Tally-Ho” and of ‘‘Fancy-Free” 
—with Robbins momentarily back in 
his part, and Rall in place of Harold 


Lang—were excellent. 


The NATION 


My general impression of Balle 
Theater's season is very much like the 
one Denby expressed a year ago, when, 
“wondering why so strong an array of 
dancers and a number of fine perform. 
ances” had left him depressed, it struc, 
him that “the performances of jp. 
dividual dancers had often been ver 
fine, but too often they had had po 
dance contact with the rest of the ep. 
semble on stage. Everybody did his job 
but each worked for himself. Too ofte 
I missed the collective inspiration, the 
mutual dance response, that had been 
exhilarating at the Monte Carlo.” 

“Denby’s elaboration of this was jj. 
luminating. “the expressive virtue of 
any dancing is its rhythm, and jt 
rhythm is felt only in continuity’’—cop. 
tinuity of “stress and non-stress”; and 
“classic dancing is our most expressive 
development of dance rhythm,” build. 
ing “long continuities (or phrases) of 
movement that offer . . . variations oj 
bodily impetus clearly set in relation to 
a fixed space,” and that “convey the 
specific meaning of the ballet—its 
drama.” But this expressive rhythm 
Denby missed at Ballet Theater. Think. 
ing perhaps “in terms of key effects 
rather than in terms of a continuous 
melody,” the dancers “defined the stress 
of the gesture emphatically but took no 
interest in the umstressed part,” and 
“missed giving the exhilarating sense 
of dance rhythm, that only the projec. 
tion of a complete movement—stres; 
and non-stress—can begin to create. ... 
While it is possible for a dancer to 
smash the stress of a gesture at the 
public, he cannot do the same with the 
gesture’s weaker phase. A complete 
movement (both parts of it as a rhyth- 
mic unit) gets its carrying power by a 
different attack—by being projected in 
relation to the stage space ahd the other 
dancers. This method has an air of 
modesty that doesn’t catch the public 
as quickly, but it has the advantage of 
drawing the audience steadily into the 
illusion of situation and character which 
only can exist back of the proscenium. 
That is why the dramatic illusion and 
the dance illusion of ballet is broken by 
the punch of the hyper-active showman 
and is secured by the gentle-mannered 
and luminously calm ballerina.” 

The writing of this sort that Denby 
did first in Modern Music and then for 
a couple of years in the Herald Tribune 
was an outstanding chapter in American 
criticism of the arts— one that deserves 
permanence in book form. One rejoiced, 
therefore, to hear that Dance Index was 
going to publish at Jeast part of it— 
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only to be shocked by the skimpy collec- 
on that appeared in the February issue. 
e Index had once devoted a triple 
ye to the valuable writing of Carl 
Van Vechten; it had devoted an entire 
gle issue to arty photographs by 
George Platt Lynes ; but its way of deal- 
ing with Denby’s writing and Walker 
Fyans’s superb photographs was to 
-owd both into one single issue in which 
each deprived the other of space, and 
9 further reduce the amount of Denby’s 
writing by using larger type. The issue 
does, however, contain beautiful things 
to read and see; and for anyone who 
may have wondered at Denby’s applica- 
tion of the term “poetry” to “Apollo” 
1 for those who consider “Pillar of 
Fire” baliet's coming-of-age—I quote 
his observation that “‘to recognize poetic 
suggestion through dancing one has to 
be susceptible to poetic values and sus- 
ceptible to dance values as well.”’ 
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NATHAN GLAZER is assistant editor 
of C mmentary. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, pro- 
Hessor of history at Columbia University, 
is the author of ‘Majority Rule and 
Minority Rights,” “Theodore Parker, 
Yankee Crusader,” “‘The History of the 
Second World War,” and other books. 


AGNES BENEDICT is the author 
Fof “Progress to Freedom: The Story of 
“American Education,” co-author of 
* Play Centers for School Children,” and 
rior of “Arts in Childhood.” 

“RTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., 

the author of “The Age of Jackson.” He 


s recently received a Guggenheim fel- 
Jowship and is w riting a history of the 
New Deal. 











MORE THAN WORDS 
Everybody Benefits— 
Everybody Gives 
is more than a slogan. Your local 
Community Chest Red Feather Services 
help to provide your citizens with 
health and hospital care, education and 
recreation facilities, and family and 
child welfare guidance and help. 
Keep It Up—Don’t Let Them 
Down 
This, too, is more than a slogan. For 
USO still has a big job to do in serv- 
ing the new inductees, the convalescent 
wounded, garrison troops, and in pro- 
viding USO-Camp Shows in hospitals. 
Give generously to the USO 
end your Community Chest 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW EDITORIAL PROJECT—THE AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM SERIES 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. A Literary Sham that Parades its Benign, 
Pontifical Purity and Saintliness, By Charles H. Hogan, Kansas City newspaper- 
man. This charming, delightful, amusing, bone-crushing, eye- gougi ng manifesto 
—- the following scabrous, blistering, merciless chapters 

. The Cathedral of Castrated Journalism. 2. The “Star Style.” 8. A Plunge Into a 
Bubbling Fountain of Bilge. 4. The Woman's Page—A New High in Journalistic Obecenity. 
5. Lord Koberts—All-Powerful Deity. 6. The Star’s Prostituied News Coverage. 7. William 
Allen White—the Saintly Star's Pet Disciple. 8 The Oracle of the Jesus-Shouters. ® The 
Star's Rape of Myrtle. 10. The Star's Snake-Phobia. 11. The Star's Chaste, Virginal Pditorial 
Out-House. (The second part of this booklet contains the follow chapters.) 12. Kansas City— 
Hick Town on the Kaw. 13. Smut-Smellers Take Over the Bordelles, 14. Kansas City's Final 
Fling Before It Turned Saintly. 15. The Star's Angelic Battle for Pure Womanhood, 16, Pope 
Roberts’ Citadel of Godliness, 17. Sunday in the Star's Bailiwick, 18, The Star's Brand eof 
Uplift Is on the Boom, 

THE KANSAS CITY STAR costs only 25c per copy, prepaid. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES EXPOSED. Is There a Free Press? Where? 
In America? In Russia? A Critical Examination of Capitalism’s Greatest News- 
paper, by Walther Victor. 

This important booklet discusses the most fundamental of all freedoms—that 
of expression, the press. Without a free press true freedom is impossible. Here we 
have a complete, factual survey of the cartelization of the mind of America by a 
few score people who dominate the press. At the top stands The New York Times, 
a paper that is an institution, that wields tremendous influence, and that is rec- 
ognized as the best-edited capitalistic organ in all printing history. The Timea 
represents capitalistic journalism at its best, and it is precisely for this reason 
that the author—Mr. Walther Victor—takes up its policies regarding freedom of 
expression for purposes of analysis and criticism. Let’s not forget that Mr. Sulz- 
berger, publisher of the Times, said, according to the author of this essay, that 
freedom of the press to him means the right for him to print what he pleases, 
and if you little people don’t like it, you can—what? You can PRINT A 
HANDBILL! 

Mr. Victor shows that, in plain English, the Times’ policy means: You may 
have just as much freedom of speech and expression as you are able to pay for. 
This is an important situation that Mr. Victor is treating—it really amounts to 
this: your and my freedom of speech and expression may mean peace rather than 
a third World War. The Times is more subtle, intelligent, dignified and efficient 
than the Hearst-McCormick-Patterson-Gannett poison press—and that’s what 
makes it much more dangerous to those who really believe in freedom of ex- 
pression. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES EXPOSED costs 25c per copy, prepaid. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE McCORMICK-PATTERSON PRESS. Sampling 
The Chicago Tribune and N. Y. Daily News Fascist Propaganda Line Over a 
Period of Years. By L. M. Birkhead, Director, Friends of Democracy. 

While this book devotes itself mainly to Robert R. McCormick's Chicago 
Tribune and Joseph M. Patterson’s N. Y. Datly News, Dr. Birkhead writes 
plenty about “Cissy” Patterson’s Washington Times-Herald and the Hearst press. 

The behavior of these papers represents one of the most flagrant cases of 
editorial irresponsibility in the history of our country. These papers feed preju- 
dice, bigotry, distrust and defeatism to the American people day after day. 

Here are some of the chapter headings you'll find in this book by Dr. Birkhead: 


1. And What Do You Call “Aiding the Enemy,” Gentlemen? 2. The Daily Drip of Polson of 
the MceCormick-Patterson- Hearst Press. 8. We Spenk for Angry Americans. 4. McCormick ta 
5. Check-List for Inkpot Sabotage. 6. What About 


Pro-Axis; the Axis is Pro-McCormick, 

Inkpot “Aid te the Enemy,” Mr. McCormick? 7%. The Chicago Tribune's Anti-Semitism, 
8 McCormick's Anti-Uritish and Anti-Kussian Propaganda, 9. MeCormick—Defender of 
Seditionists. 10, McCormick's Pro-Native Fascism. 11. Sabotaging the Peace. 12%. The Fascists 


14. Hitler Echoed Patterson, 


Work for Patterson. 13. How Patterson is Useful to the Faselsts, 
1%. The 


15. Patterson Paraleled Hitler. 16. The Nazi-German Line and the Patterson Line. 
N. Y. Daily News’ Defense of Jap Fascism. 

This pamphlet, “THE CASE AGAINST THE McCORMICK-PATTERSON 
PRESS (15,000 words, 54% x8% inches), is hot as a pistol and as timely as a 
good newspaper. L. M. Birkhead knows more about McCormick and Patterson 
than any other man in the country. Thoroughly documented. Here’s a complete 
exposure of the most sinister element in American life—a force that would 
destroy American democracy and make the world safe for totalitarianism. 


25ce per copy, prepaid. 


Each of these three booklets contains 15,000 words, page size 
5% x 8% inches. 25c per copy. Ali three booklets 75c, prepaid. 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM SERIES 
E. Haldeman-Julius, Box 2325, Girard, Kansas 


75c, payment in full for all — journalism booklets, 


Enclosed find 7 
The New York — 


as follows: 1. The Kansaa City Star. (25c.) 


Exposed. (25c.) 3. The Case Against the McCormick -Patterson Pre 
(25c.) Prepaid. 
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HELP WAN 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ADULT EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
Important national Jewish organiza- 
tion seeks Director of Educational 
Activities male or female. Must 
have understanding of adult edu- 
cation techniques, public relations 
experience, ability to write clearly, 
administrative experience, as well 


as knowledge of how to work with 


and activate groups in behalf of 
social causes. This position can be 
filled only by a top-flight person. 
Salary commensurate with respon- 
sibilities. 

Box No. 1618, c/o The Nation 











SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN (25), married, Masters 
Degree in Education, 2 years executive 
production experience bi-weekly publica- 
tion, reading, writing, speaking knowledge 


cryptographer, am- 


French, Spanish, Army 


bitious, adaptable, seeks position with future 


N. Y. City resident. Box No. 1619, c/o 
The Nation 

WILL TYPE and/or PROOFREAD manw- 
scripts, reports, documents. Accurate, in- 
telligent, speedy homework. Moderate fee. 


Nation. 
GUIDANCE 
DEPENDABLE evaluation of character, 
personality, aptitudes and counseling for 
career, education, human relations. By ap- 
pointment or by mail. For information write 
Alfred Reiss, Ph.D., 680 Fort Washington 

Avenue, New York 33 


Box 1622, c/o The 








‘SALES REPRESENTATION 
WE OFFER REPRESENTATION in 
Illinois and Indiana. Write Manufactures 
Sales Company, P. O. Box 24, Lombard, 
Illinois. 





ROOMS 
MOTHER AND adult daughter offer bed- 
room free to congenial woman employed 

day Kingston Avenue _ Station 
Write Box No 1620, c/o The Nation. 





during 


IR.T 
FARMS AND ACREAGE 
40 MILE VIEW; one acre garden; six- 


new white 


room house with new cellar; 
paint; freshly plastered walls; 16 miles 
‘Tanglewood electricity; well. Asking 


$3,000. Berkshire Farm Agency, Chatham, 
N. Y. 


VACATION CABINS. 
CREATIVE VACATION CABINS (mov- 


able) and modest country dwellings de- 
signed and built for those who will appre- 
cate them. Describe requirements, tastes, 
interest in first letter Inexpensive. Box 
No 1621, ( Oo The Natu n 


Classified Advertisements 
62 cents a line (six words) 
MINIMUM — 3 lines 
$6.16 per inch 


Attractive discounts for 
multiple insertions. 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N., 
BArclay 7-1066 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS | 





| A Trend in Liberalism? 


| 
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Dear Sirs: The article by Alvarez del 
Vayo, Socialism and Europe's Fate, in 


| your April 13 issue is a striking exam- 


ple of the totalitarian trend in contem- 
porary liberal thought, a trend which 
comes close to being a betrayal of the 
liberal-democratic tradition. Mr. del 
Vayo’'s article could well be taken as a 
manifesto of the new totalitarian lib- 
eral’s credo. He says, “. . . whether they 
[the Socialists} like it or not, [the So- 
viet Union} ss a socialist state,” thus 
taking the position that a one-party dic- 
tatorship can be socialist, a debatable 
conclusion on a vital issue which your 
magazine seems scrupulously to ignore. 
He then refers to Léon Blum’s concern 
for the preservation of civil liberties in 
France as “exaggerated romanticism.” 
He winds up his article with, ‘On the 
development of genuine understanding 
between Socialists and Communists de- 
pends the fate of Europe—and indi- 
rectly the fate of the world.” Through- 
out his plea for cooperation between 
Socialists and Communists he suggests 
that the differences between them are 
merely a matter of temperament rather 
than of principle and casually informs 
us that ‘sometimes the question is 
largely one of tact.” 

Here you have a point of view which 
might honestly be defended as liberal ; 
but in that section of the liberal press 
typified by The Nation, the New Re- 
public, and PM this doctrine is not 
offered as a springboard to discussion of 
the underlying issues; it is presented, 
uncritically, as she liberal position. 

It has always been my impression that 
open discussion was a sacred canon of 
whatever it is we call ‘‘liberalism.” At 
the time of the San Francisco conference 
I was profoundly shocked to hear an 
editor of one of the best-known liberal 
journals frankly admit that it was the 
policy of that magazine to suppress and 
soft-pedal known facts about Russia 
and the weakness of the proposed UNO 
which might dampen enthusiasm for the 
new world organization. I wonder what 
the pretext would be today. 

I have indicated my position on the 
political compass, but I don’t intend to 
argue in its favor. I do want to appeal 
for an open discussion of all the major 
issues which face us in place of the uni- 
form flow of prefabricated opinion 


which now appears in your pages 

Without the comfort of a dynam; 
liberal-democratic movement the wns 
loyed truth makes a most disheartening 
fare, but by evading free discussion yo, 
discredit what remains of the forme 
prestige and integrity of the libery 
cause, and you contribute nothing to js 
rebirth as a vigorous social force. fo, 
the liberal without a strongly organize; 
cause to lean upon, it requires a nobk 
effort to examine all of the realities oj 
the day with a critical eye. Nobility an¢ 
honesty form one of the chief remain. 
ing assets of liberalism, upon whic 
could be rebuilt a healthy democratic 
and socialist movement in Europe and 
the United States. 

STEPHEN LANCASTER 

New York, April 20 


[Mr. Lancaster has scarcely done 
justice to Mr. del Vayo or The Nation, 
Mr. del Vayo devoted a good section of 
his report to praise of the Socialis 
President, Gouin, and a large section 
to a realistic analysis of the Frend 
Socialists’ quarrel with the Communists, 
touching not only on differences of 
temperament but on Communist tactics 
and the party’s attitude toward Russia's 
foreign policy. ‘Here the Communists 
must make the main effort to dispel the 
suspicion shared by many Socialists 
whom it would be ridiculous to classify 
as anti-Russian or anti<Communist—the 
suspicion that when a Communist talks 
unity, he means unity on his terms, with 
the Communist Party running the whole 
show for its exclusive benefit. It is too 
much to expect that any Socialist, how- 
ever convinced of the need of working 
with the Communists, will let himself 
and his party be treated almost as i- 
truders in the labor movement. It makes 
no sense to talk unity and then denounce 
a Socialist as a reactionary or a semi- 
fascist the moment he disagrees with 
the Communist line.”” This is from Del 
Vayo, not Lancaster. It hardly sounds 
totalitarian. 

As to The Nation’s liberalism: we 
concede to our contributors the same 
freedom to express their points of view 
as we do to ourselves. It is difficult for 
the editors to understand how anyone 
reading The Nation during the last 
critical months can assert that freedom 
of discussion is barred from its pages. 
— EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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By JACK BARRETT ARE YOU OPEN-MINDED? 
Ul pace The ATOM BOMES swent the New Age 
page 4 into a ONE WORLI) FACT. Let 
1 1 2 3 4 5 o) TRUTH sweep from your Mind the old 
relics of MYSTICISM, FEAR and 
ut SUPERSTITION, Live according to 
res: 7 Nature's Laws 
; He . THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 
ISSION yoy 9 1 1 shows the way. 
it fi It is vividly. forcefully and clearly presented 
ne liber! = 5 GOne-World Extension Course 
a i offered on a free-will payment plan. Blend your 
ung to i will with the Universal Why struggle? Dare 
. . to live splendidly 
Or hop H For information, write at once to 
Organized ONE-WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 
' sat Topeka. Kansas Box 7!7. Dept. X 
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bility and 1 - ; BOOKS 
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) tee NO INFLATION PRICES THESE — 
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TOON CC TON On || PINECREST. seaisstives || (STAR LAKE CAMP4— 


On the HOUSATONIC RIVER : , 
150 acres of Pines & In the Glorious Adirondacks 


a 
Li ndore _ t wh Pa Hemlocks in a "eine Between Thoussnd Islands and Ausable 
3 Famic o"Bah thir oy Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 

M ‘ ‘ Conte ble ‘ iene 1,200 feet elevation and right on the lake 
* ar onroe fa, - vous — “ Bu se with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga. 
LA : N.Y Aaa ths haa rooms for i ange lows and lodges with hot and cold running 

e Be £ ; ; lows with showers anc water and modern conveniences. Tenn : 








Telephone 4421 RAS fecvtnce, “ail facing | | | urs, “Gunocina.” Swimming. Ha 
a e ci . 
A Resort for Adults Only Boating, Swimming, Fishing, Bicycles, Baseball ig eae Saddle Mevees 
Exclusive location. 150 acres of un- Ping-Pong, Heeerdings and Daneing. y~ : ards eg Dall epee J one. 
usual beauty. All sports. Lake and West Cornwall, Conn. ¢ Tel. Cornwall 89-12 pond rt i; — wholesome . 
Pool on premises. Delicious food Diana and Abe Berman $55 aes ae awe. . tes: $45, $50, 
' . vu . 

relaxing atmosphere, dancing, horse- 

back riding on premises, modern SEASON OPENS DECORATION DAY 

SEE Send for Booklet — New York Office 


accommodations. 
Greyhound, Adirondack Trallway and SPRING 320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-266? 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 
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Short Line Buses stop at our Entrance. 
IN 


sen tl ——--— THE RAMAPOS 
ih anak dm te RELAX, REJOICE with SPRING at for | 


SACKS FARM 1600 ACRE ESTATE pp The 
Seugerties, N.Y. Tel. SA ) fee Lakecrest f°: 











Unusually beautiful countryside, pine woods, Induors we have game rooms and 

good, homey Jewish-American cooking. All @ pleasant cucttafl lownre. You om =. On Hunn'’s Lake © Stanfordville, N. 

. ni , tim > Swi * Dera! upon consistently fine culsine an 98 mil from N. Y¥. Ideal ation in th 

conveniences. Intimate and restful. Swim- excellent accommodations. Open the pu TC HE 8s COUNTY. io E 4. in the bea ee 

ming. horseback, tennis and other sports. year ‘round Cordial hospitality, Recordings. Library Al! seasonal invc 

Adults. Booklet Only 51 Miles from New York. sports. Via N.Y.C.R.R, toAmenta, N.Y. Open al! year 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS gove 


OAKWOOD cee corar's Lover 


NEW WINDSOR, N. Y. Newburgh 4477 

Delightful... Boati ro \ and swimming in our in Invitation to carefree vacation. We take ACCORD, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
priva ake. . ° . 

Different... The colonial atmosphere. pride im announcing the opening of Telephone: Kerhonkson 8014M 

Delicious ...OQur unexcelled cuisine BEUEL HOLLOW HOUSE 

Diverting... Recordings for listening & dancing in beautiful, historle Dutchess County. 70 miles Informal Adult Resort 


All this only 53 miles from New York Ci? from Ne ‘ork. Delicious f d ter- ‘ . 
sad eS ee eS ee tae ee Moderate Rates * Jewish-American meals 


A Resort for Adults Only race overlooking our private lake, tennis, 
handball, swimming Recreation im antique 


| 

| 

| Quaker ball, A completely informal atmosphere. —_— ———_—___— — 

| DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE A “~ a Vi EW 
Wingdale, N. Y. Phone 2568 


‘In the Adirondacks'’ Pottersville, N. Y. | | INVITATIO N TO RELAX. ODGE Sree seems 


SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 7th | Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous country- 
Private Reach, Canoes, Boating All Sports. Record- side, outdoor activities, A delightful secluded spot for a quiet. relaxing 
ings. Playhouse, Bar. Dancing Nightly. Jules Adoiphe delicious food — and fun. vacation, intimate, informal. Near all sports, in- 
& His Group, Harry Alshin & Orchestra. Excellent Only 55 miles from NewY orks cluding golf—tennis—boating—riding—fishing. Newly 
Cuisine . Make Reservations Early MAKE ages LRYATIONS furn ha appointments. Excellent home cook- 
j : - ( ing an akin 
N_ Y. City Off.: PHONE, MAin 4-8570 OPENS ‘UNE 22. RATES FROM $40 


LEAH OKUN—IRV. SCHOENBERG, Mot. ‘ RT For Ilust 
An Adult Resort— On SCHROON LAKE LUM . “i oe Times Sa. eta N.Y. rien “Y 
Resort” 
Teh 


-MERRIEWOODE || _Le-=5#eu -CASA MANOR- 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


: COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, This Adult Camp... Gute 90 atten tae tant Seis Cenk une 


10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boats 
and canoes: interesting hiking objectives thru wood- Sheltered cove near pic- —. ———, — ee gg 
land trails; fine tennis and hanchall courts, badmin- turesque Gloucester. Salt xcellent cuisine. Swimming, ating shing. tabie 
ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery. croquet, ping pong, water swimming, sailing, tennis  soee a enamene 
quare dancin “ at A tee le 

pactiancai = boating and fishing on prem- 93 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 5.0363 


$45 and $50 weekly. OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director ises. Dancing, tennis, trips 
Gloucester, Mass. and all sports. 


‘ ; senapesneinltinres ABRAM RESNICK . 
GRANITE LAKE CABINS for adults. Director Write for booklet and rates. BY RA M LO DGE 


Sw imming boating, fishing, good food a = 
ye — TE ARMONK, N.Y. Tel. Armonk Vill. 906 
Private baths. June 27th to September 16th. - - , 
Only 35 miles from N, Y. C. in Westchester. Com- 


e 
From $80.00 weekly double American | 7 // Fi ld. £ i 
i pletely remodeled, all conveniences, new furnishings. 
plan Box 77. Munsonville. N. H | ie te 8 one Beautyrest mattresses, all sports, bowling. 
On Round Island Lake Rates $60 weekly; $10 daily. American Plan. 


SUMMER RENTAL A place of unexcelled beanty for American-Jewish Cuisine 

— rest and relaxation. One hour from N. Y. Office 11 West 42nd Street PE 6-3243 

FLATBROOKVILLE. 7-room house. Rent New York, a ae 
several months. Brook and Delaware River. | ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 

Swimming, ishing, hunting, f irmland fur- MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7965 HUN NS LAKE HOUSE 

nished. 37 Suffolk Ave., Maplewood, N. J., a ~ meseemane STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 

or phone South Orange 3-0824 Charming Lake and countryside, rustic, restful. Ex- 

: : cellent American cuisine, Ideal for week-ends and 

— vacations, Directly at lake, bathing, boating, fishing 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS and other sports, Beautiful walke on own grounds. 
Adults only Rates, $45.00 week; $70 day. 
POPPER & McNAMEE 
AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS vormer r ) q ahope 
MIDTOWN CHILDRENS LIMITED TO 100 (Parr. Stanferéviile 2300 
CENTER OPEN FORK THE SEASON s 
ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 
6 West 71st Street DANCING © LECTURES @ CONCERTS 
SUMMER DAY — — AGES 6 TO 12 Y OFPFICB: 33 W. 42nd St LOngacre 5-3674 
AY Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 
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Hwimming, # Out r Camping 
lay Acti y 


Arts and (Crafts “feats 
LI — ADULT — 410N C O U N 7 R Y B oO A R D 
Please wrile or oa é aan 
oe OS SS ee eee ee A FEW PAYING GUESTS in exception- NEW ADULT RESORT IN a 
. . i! ape imited Accommodations . tes $45 to $8 
a ally beautiful spacious Vermont home on oanane Se LLGEiR, Meskesh Activities [pewnet 
COED CAMP has opening for 5-6 year- | top of lovely hill overlooking all ridges ALL SPORTS, Write for Booklet ‘‘N”’ 
5 . ¢ y -2y 

old girl; Berkshires; $425.00, all inclusive. | of Green Mountains. RI. 9-1574, mornings Now es ee a See a, was 2 - 


Staff. WAtkins 9-4119. or evenings, or Box 1610, c/o The Nation. 
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